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*,* The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any articles or letters 

submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed envelopes 
are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case of 
rejection. 


THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the ‘‘ Spectator”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

JEDNESDAY was Nomination Day. According to the 
\ Times, a hundred and cight Members were elected without 
opposition. Of these, seventy-one—forty-one Unionists, twenty- 
nine Liberals, and one Labour man, Mr. Wardle—support the 
Coalition, while thirty-seven—eleven Labour men, one Nationalist, 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and twenty-five Sinn Feiners—oppose it. 
Unless candidates withdraw, there will be contests for 599 seats, 
as the new House will contain 707 Members. 














The attempt of the Coalition ‘Whips to apportion most of the 
British constituencies among approved Unionists and Liberals 
has caused much heart-burning in both Parties, as might have been 
expected. In Central Wandsworth, for example, the adopted 
Unionist candidate, Sir John Norton-Griffiths, who has done good 
service in the war, was asked by Mr. Bonar Law to retire in favour 
of a Liberal. He declined to do so, and the local Unionist Associa- 
tion announced that if Sir John Norton-Griffiths retired they would 
nominate another candidate. On the other hand, in South Islington 
the old Liberal Member, Mr. Wiles, who has supported and still 
supports the Coalition, is being opposed by a Unionist with the 
approval of the Government, and Mr. Lough, another old Liberal 
Member and an ex-Minister, finds himself in a similar case in West 
Islington. In Deptford the old Trade Union leader Mr. Bowerman 
has been opposed by a Coalition Unionist, though the Unionist 
Party machine decided not to fight the seat. These are a few 
examples out of many to illustrate the arbitrariness of machine 
polities, The Coalition Party Whips at Whitehall have tried to 
dispose of the constituencies by private bargaining, and have issued 
“coupons”? to Unionist or Liberal candidates without regard 
to the feelings of the electors. We are not surprised to find 
that the newspapers supporting the Coalition show much uneasiness, 
and that the local Party Associations are making signs of revolt. 


A strange incident in this wirepulling is the emergence of Miss 
Christabel Pankhurst at Smethwick as the one and only woman 
candidate enjoying the approval of the Coalition. Major Thompson, 
the Unionist candidate, had begun his campaign, and had received 
the “coupon” or letter of recognition from Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law. Miss Pankhurst then appeared on the scene, 
and persuaded him to ask Mr. Bonar Law whether her claims were 
superior to his. Mr. Bonar Law on Tuesday told his faithful follower 
to leave Smethwick to Miss Pankhurst, and Mejor Thompson 
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chanel, It dais not appear that the Unionists or Liberals of Smeth- 
wick were consulted in the matter. Their position is difficult, for 
they have to choose between Miss Foaknneet and a Labour candidat>. 


The Prime Minister, speaking at — on Friday week, 
defended the Coalition Ministry as the only possible alternative 
to government by Mr. Asquith’s Liberal group or the Labour 
Party controlled by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. His Unionist 
colleagues had, he said, stood “ a two years’ test of conversion ” by 
helping to carry great progressive measures, and he should continus 
to trust in their loyalty. In a second speech he declared that the 
German residents who had abused our hospitality should be expelled 
from the country. Germany “ must pay the costs of the war up 
to the limit of her capacity to do so,” and will not be allowed “to 
pay in such a way as to wreck our industries ” by ‘‘ dumping cheap 
goods.” The German Emperor must be held responsible for his 
crime against humanity in planning the war and invading Belgium, 
which, in the opinion of some of our gr jatont jurists, was an indictable 
offence. As for the ‘ U’-boat outrages, “‘ the pirates must receiv 
the punishment of piracy.”” The Germans responsible for ths 
ill-treatment of our prisoners must be brought to account. 

The Government apparently did not realize at first that the 
British public, who think of one thing at a time, are primarily inter- 
ested in the punishment of the German Emperor and his accomplices 
and tools. Mr. Lloyd George’s general statement at Newcastle 
was, however, quickly followed by an assurance from the Attorney- 
Gencral on Monday that the War Cabinet had decided to press for 
the trial of the Emperor and the other malefactors, and that every 
German now interned here should be sent back to Germany when 
Peace had been declared. Mr. Bonar Law on Tuesday confirmed 
the Attorney-General’s declaration, adding that the Goverament 
had appointed a Committee “to find out how much our enemy 
could pay.” Itis stated that the French and Italian Governments 
concur in the British proposal to demand from Holland the extra- 
dition of the Emperor and to put him o2 his trial. 


Mr. Asquith at Huddersfield on n Thureday week attacked the 
Coalition with more vigour than he has shown of late. The forcing 
of a General Election at this juncture ‘“‘ was a profound blunder.” 
The present bartering of seats and ticketing of candidates “ recalled 
the palmiest days of secret diplomacy”; and since Labour with- 
drew from it, the Prime Minister’s Party was no longer a Coalition. 
Sound Liberals were black-listed by the Coalition Caucus, on no 
other ground than its determination to secure “‘ a reliable majority.” 
He did not think that the electors would tamely submit to the 
hall-marking of candidates in London. The new House of Commons 
would start with ‘the minimum of moral authority,” because of 
the absence of our fighting men from the polls, and because of the 
numerous band of minority candidates. The Maurice controversy 
“had nothing whatever to do with unity of command,” He 
appealed to the country to return to the new Parliament independent 
Liberals, fettered by no compromising, pledges, ‘free to think, 
free to speak, and free to act.” 


Tuesday’s papers contained an interchange of letters between 
Mr. Gulland, the Liberal Whip, and Mr. Churchill, regarding the 
adoption of twenty-nine Unionists and twenty-eight Liberals as 
Coalition candidates in Scotland. Mr. Gulkand_ asked how Mr. 
Churchill reconciled his profession of the Liberal faith with his 
failure to protest against the Government’s action in supporting 
the Unionist candidates who opposed Mr. McKinnon Wood, Mr. 
Tennant, Mr. Gulland himself, and other old Scottish Liberal Mem- 
bers. Mr. Churchill in reply accused Mr. Gulland of trying to 
** maroon” Mr. Lloyd George, by organizing the constituencies ** in 
your own sectional interest.” The hostility of Mr. Gulland’s 
faction had made it impossible for the Prime Minister “ to safeguard 
all the individual interests which he would have wished,” in his 
bargain with the Unionist Party. Mr. Churchill went on to say 
that “ even in these last few months, as you well know, every over- 
ture compatible with the dignity of a victorious Administration ” 
had been made to Mr. Asquith to join the Government. But Mr. 
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Asquith, speaking at Edinburgh on Tuesday night, said that Mr. 
Churchill, who had “ the first place among the political lightning 
artists of our day,” had been misinformed. No authorized offer 
had been made to the Liberal leader, though there had been con- 
versations. We may add that Mr. Gulland on Thursday denied that 
he had worked against Mr. Lloyd George either in the constituencies 
or at Westminster. 


Sir Valentine Chirol has done well to remind the public, in the 
Times of Friday week, that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has never yet 
withdrawn the baseless charges which he made against our Govern- 
ment in the early days of the war. He said, for example, in the 
labour Leader of August 13th, 1914, that “when Sir Edward 
Grey failed to secure peace between Germany and Russia he worked 
deliberately to involve us in war, using Belgium as his excuse.” 

ir. MacDonald adopted, in fact, the official German theory that 
Great Britain lured or hounded an innocent Germany into war, 
and the German propaganda made full use of his support. All the 
world knows that Mr. MacDonald’s accusations were quite untrue. 
After the revelations of Prince Lichnowsky, Dr. Muehlon, and now 
of Count Lerchenfeldt, the Bavarian agent at Berlin, the official 
fables about the war are wholly discredited even in Germany. 
Mr. MacDonald, however, has not uttered a word of apology for 
his slanders on the good faith of our statesmen. The Labour 
Party might have had a great opportunity at this Election. But 
so long as it is largely controlled by man like Mr. MacDonald it 
must alienate the sympathy of ordinary citizens who love their 
country and have a regard for the decencies of public life. 





The Morning Post of Monday published an admirable letter from 
Lord Salisbury containing reflections on the General Election. 
There are many ways, he says, of mismanaging a nation. There 
are, for example, the well-known methods of the Turks, the Russians, 
and the Germans. We need not fear such colossal blunders as those 
people have been guilty of, but we ought to have a very wholesome 
dread of a humbler type of mistake which is to be found in the 
attempt of those in authority “ to try to outmanceuvre the people.” 
The moral stock of the politicians has certainly fallen rather low, 
and Lord Salisbury, in our opinion, is perfectly right in laying the 
blame for what the Government suffer on the Government them- 
selves. Their attitude, he says, “has reacted upon the wage- 
earning classes, and these, instead of trusting politicians with the 
confidence to which as fellow-countrymen they ought to be entitled, 
are filled with suspicion. . . . They are afraid that every proposal 
contains a trap.” 


If any attitude on the part of the Government could give a handle 
to Bolshevism, the art of making wild promises which cannot be 
fulfilled would do so. Fortunately Bolshevism is foreign to the 
mind, temper, and blood of the British people. But the nation 
may go as near to the horrid thing as it is capable of going if the 
Government do not succeed in proving that they are men of honour 
and complete sincerity. The Prime Minister, above all, ought never 
to tolerate facts which give rise to the suspicion that he is ready to 
surround himself with flashy and clever political undesirables 
instead of with men of transparent honesty. Even though simplicity 
should become more apparent in his cirele than cleverness, it is 
essential for him to consort with men worthy to maintain the repute 
and dignity of a great Empire. Lord Salisbury puts his finger on 
one principal defect of our democracy when he indicates that so- 
called democratic Governments are generally afraid of the opinion 
of the people. They prosecute their plans in a spirit of intense 
partisanship and pretend that this is democracy. 

“They cannot abide the Referendum because the vote of the 
people themselves may upset the little scheme for which they have 
plotted and squared and wirepulled.” Lord Salisbury expresses 
his own opinion that though buying up newspapers may be at 
first an effective way of supporting particular views, public 
confidence will not be restored by such political manceuvres. 
Finally, he repeats that if you have got a democracy you 
must trust it. This seems to us to be the plainest of all plain 
truths. If democracy is of such a feeble character that it has to be 
tricked and outmanceuvred for the safety of the nation, then we 
ought not to have democracy at all. The duty of the Government 
is to tell the truth and leave it to the people to judge which rulers 
they want. Lord Salisbury’s earnest warning is all the more im- 
pressive because he is a supporter of the Coalition. 

The recent purchase of the Daily Chronicle in the interests of 
Mr. Lloyd George is no doubt one of the instances of collaring the 
Press which Lord Salisbury has in mind. We were told that the 
Laily Chronicle under its new management was to reserve to itself 
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a very proper independence ; but whatever interpretation may be 
placed upon independence in the office of the Daily Chronicle, there 
is certainly no more out-and-out supporter of the Coalition and of 
their curious electoral methods than the Daily Chronicle. On 
Wednesday it published an article entitled “ Unity of Command: 
a Reply to the Critics of the Prime Minister.” It is no pleasure to 
us to return to this subject, but Mr. Lloyd George continually 
mentions it in his speeches and his supporters are inspired to say 
ditto to him. In these circumstances truth requires that the real 
facts should not be obscured. Mr. Lloyd George and his friends 
continually talk of unity of command as if it were synonymous with 
the appointment of a Generalissimo. 





This method of argument, pursued to its logical culmination, gives 
Mr. Lloyd George the credit for having secured, in the face of long 
and perverse Opposition, the amazingly brilliant services—as we 
all admit them to be—of Marshal Foch. But the facts are other- 
wise. Mr. Lloyd George long before the dispute about what is 
called unity of command became acute made an experiment in the 
nature of a supreme personal command when the War Cabinet 
placed Sir Douglas Haig in a position of virtual subordination to 
General Nivelle. The unhappy experiences of that year no doubt 
disinclined Mr. Lloyd George for further experiments of this nature. 
His whole attention was then bent on unity of command by means 
of the Versailles Conference. Our principal soldiers objected to this 
because they knew that war cannot be managed by a Committee. 
A Committee entails the two elements of tardiness and compromise 
which are absolutely fatal to the successful waging of war. It was 
this theory of unity of command, and not the idea of making a 
single brain responsible for the strategy of all the Allies, that was 
resisted by the soldiers. In November, 1917, Mr. Lloyd George 
was still in favour of the Committee idea. In the House of Commons 
in that month he denounced the idea of a Generalissimo as 
dangerous, and declared that it “ would not work.” 

His conversion to the principle of vesting the supreme command 
in a single person apparently came during the terrible crisis of 
March, 1918. As a matter of fact, as is incidentally admitted in the 
article in the Daily Chronicle, Sir Douglas Haig himself had been 
urging the immediate appointment of Marshal Foch as Generalissimo 
before Lord Milner reached France in order to bring about that 
arrangement. We trust that the Prime Minister will not think it 
advisable or in any sense worth while to repeat his argument that 
the debate in the House of Commons on Sir Frederick Maurice's 
letter was an attempt to resist unity of command and to bring about 
the overthrow of the Government as a result. When the Maurice 
debate took place Marshal Foch was already in supreme command. 
The matter was settled. The Prime Minister seems quite to 
have forgotten this. The Maurice debate was concerned solely 
with the reduction in numbers of the British Army in the field. 





The Morning Fost of Friday, November 29th, with a courage 
and public spirit which deserve the gratitude of all men who care 
for the honour of their country, deals (for the second time) with the 
rumour that Lord Reading is to be one of the British representatives 
at the Peace Conference :— 

“A study of the Ministerial Press disclosesthe fact that the 
Government still has the intention, unless public opinion asserts 
itself to name Lord Reading as one of the British representatives 
at the Peace Conference in Paris. It is, therefore,timely that public 
opinion should be heard ; for no act on the part of the Government 
could well be more repugnant to proper feeling. The act of oblivion 
by which unscrupulous partisanship has endeavoured to extinguish 
the record of the Marconi transaction has no force or sanction. 
It is not forgotten—and least of all on such an occasion as the sum- 
moning of a Peace Conference to establish a new and better order 
in the world—that Lord Reading was the principal figure in the 
discreditable Marconi scandal. We have no wish to rake up the past 
vindictively ; but at this Conference, surely, it is a duty to demand 
that this country, appearing as the champion of the highest causes, 
should not be unworthily represented. Yet, if representatives are 
to be chosen from outside the ranks of politicians, there are few 
open to graver exception in one respect than Lord Reading. Onhis 
appointment to the Chief Justiceship, after the revelations in the 
Marconi Inqguiry—an appointment in which the Liberal Party 
disclosed their contempt for anything but Party interest—we entered 
our protest. When Lord Reading was appointed Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the United States we protested again, no less 
vigorously ; and against his appointment as British Po coc te to the 
Peace Conference we shall protest with all our vehemence.” 


We nad hoped to be able to avoid the supreme humiliation of 
publicly protesting before the civilized world that the Lord Chief 
Justice of England was not a worthy representative of the Empire 
on sO great an Occasion as the Peace Conference. We were assured 


indeed that there was no intention on the part of the Government 
to wound so deeply the feelings of the better part of the nation 
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We are convinced, however, that the Morning Post would not have 
taken without warrant the line it has taken, and we must therefore, 
though it is much against our will to touch the matter, give our 
fullest and strongest endorsement to its protest. 


The w hole Marconi business is so distasteful to us, and the raising 
of it just now involves consequences so disagreeable from the 
national point of view, that we are loth to enter into details in 
support of the line we have taken. If, however, any of our readers 
should be inclined to think the attitude we have assumed in con- 
junction with the Morning Post unfair, we would ask them to study 
carefully the Minority Report of the Marconi Select Committee, 
and the debate in the House of Commons in June, 1913. 


The Allied armies crossed the German frontier last Sunday and 
began their march to the Rhine. By the end of next week they are 
to occupy the bridgeheads on the right bank éast of Cologne, 
Coblenz, and Mainz, as well as the whole left bank of the Rhine 
from the Dutch to the Swiss frontier. The correspondents with the 
ermies report that food was plentiful and relatively cheap in the 
German border districts, and that the people showed no sign of the 
privations which the Belgians and the French in the occupied 
territories have had to endure for years. 

Marshal Foch and M. Clemenceau, Signor Orlando and Baron 
Sonnino, arrived in London last Sunday to attend an Allied Con- 
ference, and had a wonderful rece ption from the dense crowds that 
assembled in the streets. At the French Embassy on Monday 
night M. Clemenceau pronounced a glowing eulogy on the Marshal. 
After the enemy’s offensive in March, Marshal Foch told the Allies 
that he would fight all 
or behind Amiens, and he kept his word. The Marshal himself 
summed un his great campaign in a few striking sentences. His 
first attacks were designed to restore the main lines of communi- 
cation. Then came the British attack at Arras. ‘“‘ Seeing that all 
this was not going badl-", we extended the offensive, and we finished 
by delivering battle on a front of two hundred and fifty miles.” 
The enemy’s position daily became very rapidly worse, for “ victory 
is an inclined plane.” The Allied offensive was about to increase 
in intensity when the enemy asked for an armistice. Marshal Foch 
concluded his account with the words ‘** Then—well!”’ an eloquent 
aposiopesis which expressed what would have happened to Germany 
if the fighting had continued. 


The Admiralty is now able to say with certainty that over two 
hundred German submarines were sunk in the desperate effort 
to starve us into surrender. A hundred and twenty-two ‘U ’-boats 
had been surrendered up to Sunday last, and it is thought that 
forty more, some of which are dam aged, will complete the total. 
Every one can now see that the Admiralty was wise in erring on the 
side of modesty. For years it kept silence about its successes against 
the submarines, and when it published a few months ago a list of 
‘U’-boat commanders who had been killed or captured, it only 
claimed to have sunk a hundred and fifty of the pests, ignoring all 
the doubtful cases in which a suspicious patch of oil on the surface 
might or might not indicate the destruction of an enemy. We now 
know that the Navy had underestimated its achievement by a full 
third, and we are all delighted. The German naval authorities 
adopted the opposite policy of persis tent overstatement, to put it 
mildly, with the result that, when they could hold out no longer, 
they shattered at a blow the confidence of the nation which they 
had deceived so grossly. 





The contempt of the Navy for the toasters of “ Der Tag!” was 
pithily expressed by Admiral Beatty in a speech to the company 
of H.M.S. ‘ Lion,’ before the First Battle Cruiser Squadron went 
stately forth to sea, to shepherd the surrendered German ships into 
Scapa. The surrender seemed to him “a pitiable sight—in fact, 
a horrible sight. . . . We expected them to have the courage that 
we look for from those whose work lies upon great waters. . , 
their humiliating end was a sure end and a proper end to an enemy 
who has proved himself so lacking in chivalry; and that end is 
beneath contempt.” 


President Wilson in the Message which he read to Congress on 
Monday said that American industry was returning quickly to 
peace conditions. Shipping, however, must be controlled, ‘* perhaps 
for a long while,” and Belgium and Northern France, where the 
enemy had destroyed the factories, must not be left ‘‘ to shift for 
themselves in a pitiless competitive market.” The President said 
that it was his paramount duty to go to Paris. As “ the servant 
of the nation,” he hoped for the united support of Congress in the 
ask of translating America’s great ideals into action. 





the time, before Amiens, in Amiens, | 


| 


| of November 9th. 





The President’s Message seems to us in every way sound and 
wise. Reading between the lines, we see there his ever-present 
consciousness of the fact that the majority in both Houses of 
Congress is now against him. For good or for ill, the swing of 
feeling against the President in the United States has gone further 
than has hitherto been recognized in this country. The real 
wisdom of President Wilson is displayed in the fact that he has no 
thought of refusing to pay the ordinary premiums of military 
security before the new order of the world is established. Thus 
he has urged strongly the necessity of carrying out promptly the 
new American naval programme of Dreadnoughts. It must be 
remembered that the governing fact in all the foreign politics of the 
United States is the absolute power of the Senate. No foreign 
Treaty can be ratified unless two-thirds of the Senate are in its 
favour. In other words, President Wilson has not the least chance 
of getting any Treaty ratified which is repugnant to the sentiments 
of the Republican Party. We take it that the opinions of the 
Republican Party may fairly be summarized by saying that they 
are framed in unreserved support of Great Britain and France. It 
is well to understand this situation, as it enables us to approach 
the Peace Conference with all confidence. It gives ourselves and 
the French a position of great power which we must neither abuse 
nor fail to use. 





It now appears that the German Emperor did not abdicate on 
November 9th, as Prince Max of Baden gave the world to under- 
stand, and that when he took refuge with his Dutch friends he was 
still Emperor and War Lord. A Berlin telegram gives the text 
of his abdication, which is “‘ given under our own hand and our 
Imperial Seal, Amerongen, November 28th.” He renounces his 
Imperial and his Prussian crowns, and releases the officials and 
soldiers from their oath of fealty to him. The document may be 
genuine, but it may also be as deceptive as Prince Max’s statement 
His suggestion that the Crown Prince was 
making a similar renunciation has now been contradicted by the 
Crown Prince himself, The Hohenzollerns will maintain their 
traditions of bad faith and trickery. to the end. The Emperor's 
alleged deed of abdication, however, proves that, like other German 
deserters, he ought to have been interned by the Dutch, instead of 
being treated as an honoured guest. 


Before he slunk across the frontier the Emperor told a correspon- 
dent of the Cologne Gazette that he had not wished for the war, and 
had not taken part in the Councils of July, 1914, at which the fatal 
decision was reached. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, the Chan- 
cellor of that time, and Herr von Jagow were responsible for the 
war, said the Emperor; he himself was kept in ignorance. Touch- 
stone would have desired no better example of the Lie Direct. 
As recently as June 15th last, when he celebrated the thirtieth 
anniversary of his accession at Main Headquarters, the Emperor 
boasted that he knew far better than his people what the war meant 
from the first, and that his plans and calculations were unchanged 
by the popular enthusiasm for the war. In June the Emperor 
gloried in “‘ his war”; in November he put all the blame on _ his 
Such a man is obviously devoid of any moral 
sense or any self-respect. His son, the Crown Prince, has also hared 
his craven soul in an interview with an American journalist. He 
denies that he wanted war, and blames the General Staff for all 
Germany’s crimes and blunders, and especially for not trying to 
make peace after the defeat on the Marne in 1914. The son and the 
father are an ignoble pair. 


civilian Ministers. 


Dr. Percival, the late Bishop of Hereford, died on Tuesday at 
the age of eighty-four. He had won fame as the first Head-Master 
of Clifton, and, after an interval in which he was President of Trinity 
College, Oxford, as Head-Master of Rugby. For our part, though 
we did not share ell Dr. Percival’s views, we admired his sturdy in- 
dependence of character, and his desire to widen instead of 
narrowing the bounds of the National Church. The late Bishop's 
cordial friendship with many Nonconformists set an example which 
deserves to be more widely followed. 


who died on Monday. He was only fifty, but he had been famous 
the world over, for more than twenty years past, as the author of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, that tragi-comedy in which wit and pathos and 
the heroic sentiment of France are happily blended. M. Rostand’s 
genius, as expressed in his few plays,and especially in Chantecler, 
was peculiarly French, and his countrymen recognized the fact by 
according him such national homage as we have paid to Mr. Kipling, 
or in earlier days to Tennyson. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW OUGHT WE TO DEAL WITH THE KAISER? 


7_"< question that heads this article is one which is 

in the minds of us all. What is the true answer ? 
The abstract reply is easy enough :—With justice, and justice 
not merely in name but in fact. However great the crimes of 
which the Kaiser is accused, and as we believe rightly accused, 
he is entitled to as full and unprejudiced a hearing of his case 
as the meanest of petty criminals. And here we must enter a 
caveat which in a case like this is of special moment. If the 
crimes of which a man is accused are only vile enough and 
terrible enough, if, that is, they revolt the human conscience 
in a special degree, men are very apt to think that those who 
demand the strictest justice for the alleged criminal are 
valliating the crime.—Remember, no man is a criminal while 
. is under accusation, but only after he has been tried and 
found guilty.—Especially is this the case when great power 
and great office are added circumstances. Yet in truth not 
less but more care is demanded in the proof of guilt in the case 
of crimes so great that by their mere statement they inflame 
the human mind and judgment, and also in the case of men 
who have played a great part in human affairs. No doubt it is 
in the abstract true that the crimes of the great are often morally 
far worse than the crimes of private people, but that, though 
it may and does demand a sterner olahdeneed, also demands 
the strictest adhesion to the principles of justice. The more 
there is temptation in men’s minds to be carried away by the 
nature of the issues, the more the need for care and circum- 
spection. It is much easier to be absolutely just to a man 
accused of stealing a hen than to one who is alleged to have 
outraged a woman or tortured a child. In the first instance 
there is no necessity for those concerned to ask themselves 
whether they are sure that they are not letting their minds 
be influenced by the unconscious conviction that it is better 
to run the risk of an innocent man being punished than the 
other risk of a man guilty of a crime so terrible escaping the 
sword .of justice. In the second instance there is a real 
danger of such a sophistry controlling men’s minds. That 
being so, though we wholly disagree with Sir Herbert Stephen's 
letter, published in the Times of last Saturday, urging that 
there is no Tribunal before which the Kaiser can be legally 
arraigned—though of course Sir Herbert Stephen thinks that 
we should seize the Kaiser as a matter of right—we are glad 
that this argument has been put senna It shows the 
authentic spirit of English justice—the spirit which insists 
not only that no man shall be assumed to be guilty, but that 
he shall be tried not merely because he is believed, and 
probably rightly believed, to be a bad man, but solely on 
the charge that he has committed a definite offence. 

Sir Herbert Stephen, as we believe, takes too narrow a 
view of the legal position—the view upon which Charles I. 
relied, and which no doubt affected the minds of many lawyers 
in those days, but which did not afford a sufficient answer to 
those who demanded that the King should be tried. But 
though we hold that the Kaiser has committed offences for 
which he can be justly called to answer, and that a Tribunal 
competent to try him can be formed, we protest most strongly 
against the notion, which seems popular os the moment, that 
he can be found guilty by acclamation, and without a clear 
charge, and the most careful investigation into the truth 
and relevance of that charge. The Kaiseris entitled like every 
other alleged criminal to know exactly what he is accused of 
having done. He must be accused of definite and specific 
acts, and those acts must further be not merely morally wrong, 
but punisiable on principles recognized before the time of 
his acts or his criminal failure to restrain others and not by 
laws made after the event. Again, the Tribunal must be one 
which is, as far as is humanly possible, clear of prejudice —one 
which will not decide in heat or indignation, or ask with 
Caiaphas the question: “ What further need have we of 
witnesses ! 

We must now deal with the question of jurisdiction. If the 
Kaiser had been taken in arms, the Government of the capturing 
Army might technically have tried him by Court-Martial on a 
charge of breach of the established customs of war, or of the 
Hague Conventions, just as they might have tried any other 
soldier alleged to have been guilty of offences such as those 
just described—+.e., offences during war condemned by the uni- 
versal consent of mankind, or offences condemned by a code, 
system, or rules of warfare to which adhesion has been publicly 
and officially given by all the belligerent States engaged in the 
recent contest. We need not, however, deal further with 
this matter. 


Even if technically a Court-Martial would, 





after an armistice or a peace, be held to be an appropriate 
Tribunal for trying a soldier guilty of ordering the infringe. 
ment, or neglecting to prevent the infringement, of acts 
condemned by the Hague Conventions and made punishable 
under them, it is probable that the general opinion of the 
world would be against a military trial. In that case the proper 
body before which the Kaiser should be brought is a civilian 
Tribunal. As to its nature we will speak later. The notion 
that the Kaiser is not subject to trial cannot hold. The Kaiser, 
having abdicated, is in law a national of the nation of which 
he was once Sovereign. In our law he is an enemy alien no 
less and no more than Herr Schmidt. The question of ex- 
tradition we cannot deal with here. We assume that Holland 
will yield to a demand made by the Allies. 

We must deal next with the offences which the Kaiser hag 
committed. That the Kaiser was guilty of a great moral 
crime in provoking or assenting to the war, when he might 
have prevented it, we do not doubt fora moment. The fune- 
tions which he exercised under the German Constitution gave 
him powers in the matter of peace and war which involved the 
maximum of individual responsibility for his decisions. Here, 
however, it would be very difficult to draw an indictment 
upon which condemnation could be justly claimed. There 
is no agreement by the Powers that a State shall only make 
just wars or defensive wars, and shall refrain from provoking 
hostilities by craft and subtlety. The facts may prove, and 
we believe do prove, the Kaiser to be a bad man in the largest 
sense, but there was no broken pact in making war on Serbia, 
France, and Russia. 

Among the crimes of which the Kaiser can be justly and 
rightly accused are :— 

Allowing, although he had the legal power to prevent— 

(1) The grossest cruelty to prisoners, such cruelty 
being expressly prohibited and declared an offence by 
the Hague Conventions. He is estopped from urging 
the plea of ignorance by the fact that Mr. Gerard, 
the United States Ambassador, repeatedly brought the 
facts before the German Government. 

(2) The ravaging and burning by military orders of towns 
in France and Belgium on the plea of retaliation. 
That plea was barred by the Hague Conventions. 

(3) The shooting of hostages. Men admittedly individually 
innocent were punished for crimes which they could not 
have committed, and were only alleged to have been 
committed by others. This also is specifically con- 
demned by the Hague Conventions. 

(4) The breach of the customs of war at sea in the case of 
the German submarines. Their policy of sinking 
merchant vessels without a trace was sanctioned by 
the silence of the Kaiser. 

(5) The introduction of the use of poisoned gas into war. 
This again is specifically forbidden by the Hague 
Conventions. 

(6) The attacks on Red Cross vessels, and other deliberate 
breaches of the Geneva Convention. 

Whether the Kaiser can be proved to have been guilty, and 
so worthy of punishment, in respect of these six points, or any 
of them, we cannot of course presume to say. To do so would 
be to assume the guilt of an accused person. What we do say 
is that all these are matters which if proved involve breaches 
of law—though we admit it is International Law—and there- 
fore can be rightly brought before a Tribunal, even though 
the exact nature of that Tribunal may not in most cases have 
been agreed upon. To form a new Tribunal to try admitted 
crimes is not open to the objections of an ex post facto creation 
of new crimes. 

The German Empire, and therefore its War Lord, the man 
who gave the final word in all matters concerning military 
action in Germany, agreed in the condemnation of the 
practices involved in all the six charges made by us, 
and so made them criminal offences. If we are met 
by the technical objection that we are only talking about 
International Law, and that International Law has no sanction, 
and so forth, we can only say that it is too late to entertain 
such a plea. The world has been acting for more than 
two centuries on the assumption that something in the nature 
of International Law does exist. To urge now that it has no 
existence, because its prohibitions are eo and its sanctions 
weak, would be like objecting to the principles of the Common 
Law because they cannot be found in any Statute, or pleading 
that the clauses of Magna Carta were ultra vires because the 
assembly at emeunile was no Parliament and not even a 
Magnum Concilium. The Powers that set their hands to the 
two Hague Conventions and to the Geneva Convention are 
bound by those Conventions, and those of their rulers found 
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to be responsible for breaches of the Agreements can have 
that responsibility brought home to them. Remember here 
that we are not talking of mere understandings, or even of 
the customs of war, or quoting Pufendorf and Grotius, but 
relying on the clauses of the Hague Conventions, in which 
matters are dealt with specifically and with a legal spirit and 
intention. 

We cannot in the space at our command quote the text of 
the Conventions in regard to the whole of our six points, but 
we will refresh our readers’ memories by one or two examples, 
both as regards the treatment of the civil population and as 
regards the introduction of such methods of war as poisoned 
shells, &e. :— 

“The attack or bombardment, by any means whatever, of 
undefended towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings is forbidden.” 


(Article 25.) 
“The giving over to pillage of a town or place, even when takon 


by assault, is forbidden.’’ (Article 28.) 

“ee Family honour and rights, individual life, and private property, 
os well as religious convictions and worship, must be respected. 
Private property may not be confiscated.” (Article 46.) 

‘Pillage is expressly forbidden.” (Article 47.) 

“No collective penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, shall be inflicted 
upon the population on account of the acts of individuals for which 
it cannot be regarded as collectively responsible.”’ (Article 50.) 

“Fhe launching of projectiles or explosives from balloons or by 
other similar new methods is prohibited.’ * 

“The use of projectiles the only object of which is the diffusion 
of asphyxiating or deleterious gases is prohibited.’’* 

We must next consider the most appropriate machinery for 
giving scope to that ample justification for the trial of an 
individual, and for the formation of a Court to try him, which 
we contend is established in what we have written above. 
The first step which we hold should be taken is an inquiry 
with a view to the framing of an indictment. We should like 
to see a small Commission, consisting of a single representative 
of each of the Allies primarily concerned—+.e., of France, 
Belgium, Italy, the United States, and the British Empire— 
which would be charged with making a Report in answer 
to the following questions :— 


(1) Of what crimes and offences, if any, has the Kaiser been - ‘ 
| measures, but promises to support an unknown or half-known 


guilty under the International Agreements to which Germany was 
® party end in respect of the recognized customs of war on sea 
end land ? 

2) What should be the constitution of the Court established to 
try the Kaiser, assuming that the reply to the first question is that 
he has committed offences of the kind there described ? 

If the decision were for a trial, we have a specific proposal to 
make in regard to our second question. We suggest that the 
Tribunal charged with the duty should be the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Our ground for this is very much that 
on which a change of venue may be claimed in the case of a 
criminal trial—i.e., on the ground that if it is held in the 
locality of the alleged crime an inflamed condition of public 
opinion may prejudice the case of the accused. It is obvious 
that if a specially brutal murder is committed in Liverpool, 
London is a fairer place of trial than the city in which the 
murder took place. In the same way, though we do not 
suppose that the Judges of France, Italy, Belgium, or Britain 
would be less impartial than the Judges of the Supreme Court, 
we do think that an atmosphere more favourable to the 
exactest justice could be found in Washington than in any 
European capital. Five Judges of the Supreme Court bound 


The Tribunal might report their decision, both as to the extent 
of guilt, and, if the person were found guilty, as to the nature of 
the punishment they recommend to the Allied Powers. 
could then take action under the right which they must surely 
claim, and which in our opinion unquestionably belongs to 
them, to secure to International Agreements that supreme 
sanction which comes from the exemplary punishment of 





They | 


persons, no matter how high their offices, who treat Inter- | 


national Agreements—Agreements expressly made not to 
prevent war, but to mitigate its horrors in the matter of the 
civil population, prisoners of war, and wounded soldiers—as 
“scraps of paper.’ When we say “ take action” we do not 
mean to limit the Allies to the punishment, if any, prescribed 
by the Court. The responsibility of altering, or mitigating, a 
sentence must always rest with the Executive Power. The 
Allies, even if the Kaiser were found worthy of death by a 
Tribunal, might think imprisonment for life a punishment less 
likely to create sympathy for the criminal, as we did in the 
case of Arabi Pasha. 

We want justice of the most scrupulous kind for the Kaiser, 
but we want also to show those who wield supreme power 
that they are not less but more responsible than humbler 


* These two clavses are to be found in the Convention of 1899, The other 


ci@uses are from the Convention of 1907, 


| express it. 


by a majority decision would make an admirable Tribunal. | “SU°* with which it has ever been faced. 
. | and asked for the bread of seriousness. 


men for what they do and for what they knowingly permit 
to be done. How can we make rulers like Lenin and ‘Trotsky 
responsible for their ten thousand homicides if we are too 
pedantic or too fastidious or too timid even to try the Kaiser ? 





HOW SHALL WE VOTE? 


be to the question, ‘‘ How ought we to deal with the 
a Kaiser ?”’ comes the question, ‘‘ How shall we vote ?” 
We shall at a time so momentous as the present make no 
apology for offering an “appreciation”’ of the political 
situation, and following it by specific advice to our readers 
as to how they should use the suffrage. 

The Government, or rather the Prime Minister, for he is the 
Government, did wrong in snatching an Election the moment 
the armistice was signed, and when circumstances would either 
deprive the majority of our fighting men of their votes, or else 
force them to vote under conditions which make a sound and 
efficient use of their electoral duty almost impossible. Again, 
he did wrong in somancuvring and so manipulating the politi- 
cal situation as greatly to limit the country’s power of choice. 
If ever there was a time when the electors needed the maximum 
of free choice as regards their representatives, it is the present. 
Here was an opportunity for a great Prime Minister to tell the 
nation that what he wanted was the unfettered expression of 
the nation’s views, and the gathering together of the most 
serious and the most independent minds in the country to help 
in the work of Reconstruction. Instead of that, by a very 
subtle combination of groups and by elaborate underground 
negotiations, Mr. Lloyd George has contrived to make the 
Election more Caucus-bound than any in our history. The 
refusal of both Parties, for one is as bad as the other, to 
listen to any scheme of Proportional Representation, has 
greatly increased the power of the Central Party Organizations. 
As if this was not enough, Mr. Lloyd George has obtained, or has 
attempted to obtain, because we believe here he will be found 
to have failed, pledges far more strict than have ever befora 
been given in support of a particular leader or Administration, 
and, what is worse still, not pledges in regard to specific 


Government programme whatever it may turn out to be. Mr. 
Lloyd George has tried to laugh off the “ blank cheque” 
accusation, but in truth he has asked men to back a series 
of bills for him before they have seen the amounts. But 
though Mr. Lloyd George appears to have been extraordinarily 
successful in his electoral strategy, he has done what we 
pointed out he was certain todo. He has come up against the 
solid English dislike of trickery and dodginess, and has created, 
to his own astonishment, to the astonishment of his colleagues, 
and even to the astonishment of his supporters in the Press, a 
very ugly feeling in the public mind. All indications show that 
people who were a few weeks ago Mr. Lloyd George’s strongest 
upholders are now greatly perturbed and half-way to dis- 
illusionment. Many of them do not know exactly what has 
happened, or exactly why they are angry, but they have a 
general and instinctive feeling that they are being “ had,” 
** rushed,”’ and “* diddled,”’ and, after the manner of English- 
men, they do not like the process. This state of angry suspicion 
is one which no sensible man can see without anxiety at a 
moment when the nation is to be consulted on the gravest 
The nation wanted 
Mr. Lloyd George has 
presented it with a tray of puff-pastry which he swears is 
the best possible food. That is a kind of irresponsible levity 
which Englishmen find it difficult to understand or to meet, 
but which nevertheless renders them profoundly irritable 
and distrustful. 

All the same, we can hear our readers saying, all the more 
sharply for the irritation: “* What is the good of telling us all 
this ¢ We know it and feel it already better than you can 
What we want to know is, granted the circum- 
stances, what are we to do on polling-day ! How are we to 
vote /” 

Vote for the Coalition candidates. 

That is the advice which we must give our readers, and 
which we most earnestly desire that they should give to all 
persons whom they can influence. 

It is, we admit, a strange conclusion after what we have 
said, not only in regard to Mr. Lloyd George's past actions, 
for we need not trouble about them just now, but as to his 
In the circumstances, weigh them as carefully 
as you may—and we have weighed them with the moss 
anxious care—the only safe, the only reasonable, the only 
possible thing to do now is to return the supporters of the 
present Government. 


present appeal. 
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We trust that when we say this no one will think tha’ 
we are giving this advice because we are reactionists or 
afraid of a revolutionary movement in this country. We 
are not in the very least afraid of anything of the kind. 
Revolutions, as all history teaches us, are never made by 
the people at large or by majorities, but are brought 
about by small minorities who seize the reins of Govern- 
ment from the supine and trembling hands of men who 
cither know they have betrayed their trust, or have not 
character enough and courage enough to stand up to 
their opponents—men who prefer to pay blackmail lest 
their own misdoings shall be made plain, or who dare not 
trust the people. That is why the Bolsheviks are in power 
at this moment in Russia. They are a bloodstained Terrorist 
minority. They owe their position, not to the will of the 
Russian People, but to the weakness and demoralization of the 
Governments they overthrew. The only thing that will ever 
produce revolution in this country is the possession of power 
by flighty, light-minded, and timorous statesmen. We mean 
the kind of politicians who would not dare to rely on the 
just and honourable instincts of the British People, but would 
try first to bully and then to buy off an aggressive and revo- 
lutionary minority by concessions which must in the end 
produce the ruin and confusion which they are intended to 
avert. The excesses of the French Revolution were caused 
by the weak yielding of effete and demoralized rulers to the 
bloodthirsty oligarchy of the Jacobins. 

We should not, therefore, be in the least alarmed at Labour 
representatives with very extreme and impracticable views 
being returned to Parliament. We should be content to know 
that they would learn by experience. To be specific, if we could 
have menlike Mr. Barnes, Mr. Clynes, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Bowerman, Mr. Wardle, and Mr. Hodge, to name only 
seven at random, given afree hand to form areally independent 
Government, we should feel that-though, like other statesmen, 
they might make big mistakes, the honour and essential 
welfare of the country would be safe in their hands. It 
happens, however, that at the moment the Labour 
Party is more closely bound and in worse hands than is the 
Coalition Party. The last thing that is to be found in the 
leading spirits of the Labour Party as at present organized 
is political sincerity, political independence, or even political 
common-sense. Men such as those we have just named 
exist within the Party in plenty, and the vast majority of the 
rank-and-file, though not always very well instructed and 
often far too careless in the way they use their electoral 
power, are sound, honest Englishmen. They are, however, 
now enmeshed in the toils of the worst and most sinister 
eries of Caucuses which our political life has ever experienced. 
And these Caucuses are run by a group of men at once weak 
and cynical. These velvet-pawed wirepullers are as capable 
of drifting into culpable and ruinous action as were the light- 
headed, irresponsible instruments of Revolutionary France. 
No sincere lover of his country can contemplate without the 
utmost anxiety the notion of power to make or unmake the 
State falling to such persons as Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, Mr. Snowden, Mrs. Snowden, and 
Mr. Henderson. It is a junta of moral weakness, febrile 
ambition, neurasthenia, and half-baked Machiavellism, out 
of which no good will, or indeed can, ever come either to the 
nation or to the particular class to which these Neo-Jacobins 
profess loyalty and devotion. 

At the present moment these weavers of words and theories 
may find it convenient to abuse the Kaiser, yet a very few 
months ago they were quite willing to take action which 
must work in his favour and make harder the tasks of the 
soldiers and sailors who were protecting them and us against 
the worst kind of tyranny. We want no better test of the 
aims and objects of the ring who control the Labour Party, 
and have entangled in their net many of the best of the Trade 
Unionist leaders, than to note their political associations 
during the war. Wherever there were influences at work 
abroad likely to injure the cause of the Allies, the controllers 
of the Labour Party and the newspapers that supported them 
were ready to offer praise and sympathy. They stretched out 
one hand to the bloodstained tyrants of Russia who were 
crushing out the true Russian democracy, and the other to 
such noted friends of Freedom and the People as the Emperor 
of Austria! Again, lest the cup of degradation should 
not be full enough, we find the controllers of the Labour 
Party en rapport, through the Sinn Feiners and extreme 
Nationalists, with that Ultramontane Party that has misled 
the Church of Rome into offering a support which, if timorous 
and half-hearted, has none the less committed the Papacy 
to an association with all that is politically worst in Europe, 





and also to an active opposition to our own efforts to win the 
war. There are only two places in the British Empire where 
the Ultramontanes have a local majority, in the South of 
Ireland and in the Province of Po and only in those 
places was there a determined attempt to prevent the levy 
of men to fight our enemies. Here is another instance for 
applying the touchstone of that text of Scripture which we 
have had to quote so often of late. “He that biddeth him 
God-speed is partaker of his evil deeds.” Many of the men 
who are now controlling the Labour Party have during the 
past three years been bidding “ God-speed” to half the 
tyrants and political phan. | in Europe, and especially 
to the Irishmen who, on their own admission, were the allies 
of the German Emperor. 

Wordsworth’s famous sonnet about England and the lapses 
of England during the Napoleonic Wars depicts so exactly 
the position of the Spectator that we may use it to illustrate 
what we mean. After reciting a record of the sins of omission 
and commission of the England of his time, the poet adds :— 

* But worse, more ignorant in love and hate, 

Far, far more abject, is thine Enemy : 

Therefore the wise pray for thee, though the freight 

Of thy offences be a heavy weight : 

Oh grief that Earth's best hopes rest all with Thee !"’ 
Sane men, when there are only two courses open to them and 
they must make a choice, do not sulk, or drift, or lose them- 
selves in lashing abstractions. They choose the lesser of two 
evils. But here most emphatically the lesser of two evils is 
to support Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues rather than 
to support the well-drilled platoons of Messrs. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Snowden, and Sidney Webb. 

Is there nothing more to be done than to support the 
Coalition candidates as the lesser of two evils? Yes, we 
believe there is. Electors should do their best to get assur- 
ances from Unionist and other Coalition candidates that the 
pledges that Mr. Lloyd George has given shall be carried out 
in the spirit as well as in the letter, so that we may not later 
on be told that circumstances have changed, and that therefore 
past promises do not hold. The chief and most important 
of these promises is that the Peace shall be a real Peace, and 
that our representatives shall not throw away at the Council 
table the security which the gallantry of our soldiers and 
sailors has obtained for usin war. Next, that Reconstruction 
shall be on a firm and sound basis, and that we shall listen 
to the authentic voice of the People and obey the will of the 
majority, and not make Parliamentary settlements with 
skilfully manipulated minority groups such as the Irish 
Members and voters, and the wirepullers who control the 
Labour Party. Especially are Unionists bound in honour to 
make inquiries and obtain assurances from the candidates 
which will give a firm foundation to Mr. Lloyd George’s words 
in regard to “ the forcible coercion of Ulster.” We may be 
over-suspicious, but we are bound to say that we do not quite 
like the word “ forcible.” There are other forms of coercion 
than those of force. Yet against these North-East Ulster 
will resist, and has a right to resist, as strongly as against the 
use of the great guns of the Navy, which Mr. Churchill once 
desired to employ, or the tender mercies of a military police 
force controlled, in fact if not in name, by a Dublin Parliament. 

Before we leave the matter of the Election we must say a 
word in regard to the political pledges which Mr. Lloyd George 
has tried to exact from the candidates who receive the official 
Coalition endorsement. Very great harm, as we have said 
above, has been done by this attempt to obtain a pledge-bound 
majority. We trust, however, that the harm will for the 
most part stop in this perturbation and irritation of the 
public conscience. In truth, as will very soon be discovered, 
it is impossible for men to give binding pledges in favour of 
schemes which are not disclosed with a sufficiency of detail to 
make their true nature apparent. In politics, as in law, a 
contract or pledge to say “ Yes ” to whatever is said by Messrs. 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson is not an enforceable contract. 
It is always open to the man who was foolish enough to give 
such a pledge to say that it was an implied condition that he 
should not be asked to do anything contrary to his conscience 
or to the general welfare of the country. Again, he will often 
be able to say quite truthfully that the outline sketch of the 
Government’s policy led him to suppose that the measure 
to be introduced was perfectly different from that which he is 
now in effect asked to vote for, and that a pledge obtained by 
misrepresentation is no pledge. Finally, any man who is 
accused of pledge-breaking because he takes an independent 
line, and cannot square it with his conscience to support the 
Coalition over a particular measure or act of policy, always 
has it in his power to resign his seat, and, if he believes the 
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country is with Sion. to seek re -electi tion. We are convinced, 
therefore, that Mr. Lloyd George did himself not only no good 
but a great deal of harm by trying to obtain a pledge-bound 
majority. He has incurred the odium and scandal of such a 
demand and will not get delivery of the goods. 

We may then, we think, end a somewhat gloomy article 
on a more cheerful note. Parliaments are strange creatures, 
and have fates as well as tempers of their own. It may well be 
that the Parliament summoned under such strange and 
undesirable conditions may in fact turn out a much better 
and more useful Assembly than now seems possible. Our 
chief regret in regard to it will, as we have said, be the enslave- 
ment of the Labour Party by the I.L.P. group of sophists and 
rhetoricians. If only the true Labour leaders could manage 
to give thei hearts their rights, we should have no fears, 
It was indeed an evil day for the cause of Labour and for true 
democracy when the little band of Machiavellian-minded 
Fabian Socialists determined that they would “ shunt the 
Trade Unions on to Socialist lines 
listened to the voice of the Fabian siren, and forgot the precept 
that it does not p profit a man to gain the whole world if he lose 
his own soul. They lost theirs, and with it the confidence 
of the best part of the country. Perhaps some day they may 
put themselves right, and become true democrats. When 
they do they will once more learn to bow to the will of the 
majority of the nation, and not try to establish a class oligarchy, 

r indeed aristocracy, which is not the People, but only a class- 
will have no sincerer 
ectator, which now, as always, is willing 
but in fact, to the will of the 

and will indeed fight to the 


onscious minority. If they do, they 
well-wisher than the S} 
to submit, not merely in name 

jority, but will not vield to, 


last ditch against, men who, while usurping the name of 
democracy, in truth practise all the tyrannies and subtleties 
of the werst examples of aristocratic rule. 


THE TRUE DOCTRINE OF 
PSXHE war has left us with rival doctrines both military and 
& naval, and the eritics of the future, if their writings 
are to be of any value, will have to decide these issues. Land 
present dus with the notorious conflict between 
* Kasternism.” We must say frankly, 
to be said for Easternism— 
forces to various parts of 





NAVAL WARFARE. 


ghting has 
* Weste per ” and 
or our part, that we see little 
the strategy of scattering one’s 
the world in 
ipportunities, in land fighting—and 
the enemy if he 


When all has been said, 1 
applies to sea fighting 
he defeated has ultimately to be overcome where he is strongest. 
asterners, so far as have been able to discover, 
ize the attractiveness of the openings 
in some more or less without making their 
irguments depend in the least upon the number of 
ivailable. When Easterners tell us that at the Dardanelles, 
n Palestine, in Mesopotamia, or wherever it may be, there 
vere magnificent opportunities for hitting the 
heartily But the real point to whic h we must always 


the same thing 





xlmost inva iably emphas 
| remote theatre, 


agree. 


The Trade Union leaders | 


SPE 


order to take advantage of apparently easy | 


is to 


men | 


enemy, Wwe 


return was how many men could be spared from the real 


‘entre of the fighting. We believe that in 1915 ghastly risks 
were taken in Flanders and France. 

We have mentioned land fighting first, although in this 
uticle we want to write mainly about sea fighting, 
the principles that underlie the true doctrine in both cases 
eem to us to be identical. _ A few years before the war a 
chool of thought had arisen and become very powerful in 
the Navy which taught that true naval policy need concern 
itself only with passage and communication. In other words, 
if the Navy were able to keep the seas free for merchandise 
by containing the enemy’s ships, it woul d be a matter of com- 
parative indifference whether the enemy's Fleet was destroyed 
or not. Mr. Chur a was, We suppose, saturated with this 
doctrine when he made his notorious speech in which he said 
that it did not injure us if the German ships oceasionally 
took a promenade in the North Sea. Later he 
charged his opinions, and he then strongly advocated an out- 


beca use 


nd-out offensive against the German sea forees. Nothing 
\ onl 1 then satisfy him but that the enemy should be bearded 
in his den wherever that was humanly possible. In our 


second thoughts were absolutely right, 
The doctrine which 
many of our leading naval thinkers 

egation of the Nelson spirit. We 
aid a out the madness of piling up shij 5 
a3 a present to the e1 remy upon hostile beaches or committing 
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because he knew that bea ily snuvted and qualified st statements 

produced in the mind of the seaman a mood of disinclination. 
Ww hen a seaman is told that he need not destroy his enemy, 
and that in fact it would be rather unwise if he tried to do so, 
the bias of all his naval thinking becomes a wrong bias. No 
boy brought up to believe that he can win naval wars by finesse 
and clever sparring rather than by flooring his enemy is 
likely to develop such a spirit or to maintain it if he ever 
had it—as inspired the victories of Nelson and the cutting-out 
expeditions of our ancestors. 

The issue which we have — paraphrase: l is the subject 
of a remarkable The Navy in Batile, by Mr. A. H. 
Pollen, which has just been pub lished by Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus (12s. 6d. net). Mr. Pollen’s statement of the rival 
naval doctrines is by far the ablest we have read. The 
answer to the questions he raises will determine the manner 
in which the doctrine of the Navy will be framed in future. 
We have not space to go into the details of Mr. Pollen’s 
argument, nor do we profess an unreserved agreement with 
all that he says, but he I as stated the main problem so clearly 
that his book i : worthy of all attention. It is for the intelligent 
public to read and to judge. Mr. Pollen recognizes a salutary 
i a of nav: il doctrine in mid-war, when in May, 1917, 
the machinery of administration at the Admir alty was reorgan- 
ized and a new Higher Command developed on the Staff 
principle which had been long resisted. This change *was 
brought about, he says, because criticism had shown that the 
old régime had failed both to anticipate and to thwart a new 
kind of attack on sea communicatio1 [wo kinds of naval 
warfare were in fact going on at the same time. There was 
the old-fashioned surface warfare, for which alone, in Mr. 
Pollen’s opinion, the Admiralty had provided adequately ; 
and there was the new-fashioned undersea warfare, which 
the old-fashioned ideas touched but did not parry. Under the 
Staff system of administration the principle of co nvoys for 
merchant was introduced. Within six months the 
rate at which ships were bein and within a 
year it had been reduced by xty Byes cent. The creation of 
a Staff had, in fine, introduced t e special knowledge of the 
experts, mainly younger men. who had formerly stood quite 
outside the small sacred circle of the Executive. We are sure 


that Mr. Pollen’s argument for the Staff principl 
though we 
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should like to have more 
number of destroyers which would have be 
method of convoy had been introduced Without 
sufficient protection a convoy is merely a splendid target for 
the enemy, the speed of the being the speed of the 
— st vessel. Pe onvoy begins to be an ager force only 

hen the gun-power of the escort is high. Then the convoy 


may welcome the attack of submarines, and if all vessels are 


sooner. 
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ressive 


convoyed a submarine « deliver no attack at all without 
braving . shattering amount of gunfire. Thus it happens 


a 
that the Navy is saved the trouble to a considerable extent 
out the If the submarine is to do 
it must face the convoy. 


of sear hing subi maril e. 
anything at all, 
The prine ipal, and necessari 
of Mr. Pollen’ S teac hing comes in the ch a pter 
battle of Jutland. It will be perceived at once that the 
able pre-war naval doc trine could not have more excuses than 
those with which the conditions of the battle of Jutland 
provided it. Guns, owing n in explosives, 
but to improvement in sighting, have now a range which was 
never dreamt of even a few years ago. og some one will 
say, the path of oom was to do what damage could | 
yy gunfire at extreme range, without running any serious 
risks of losing seve at pepe t ships by closing, or by braving 
torpedoes and mines. Let it be reme mbered—so the argument 
will run—that nothing but the British Navy stood between the 
Alliance and utter defeat, and it was obviously better, even 
if the pre-war naval di «trine was nm uite pe arfect, to act 
upon it rather than run the risk k of ruin. Some such argument, 
coupled with an extraordinarily high sense of person: al re eg s1- 
bility , Was, We may fancy. in Lord Jellicoe’s mind when he 
‘broke off” the | batt eof Jutland. Quite other arguments, as 
Mr. Pollen believes, governed Sir David Beatty, who, though 
he took many hought essential. 
other 
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THE BOTTOMLESS PURSE. 


( F all the features of the electoral contest the most con- 

spicuous is the eagerness of almost every candidate to 
promise unlimited largess to the electors and to their friends 
out of the bottomless purse of the State. There is scarcely a 
candidate, to whatever Party he professes to belong, who is not 
promising something, and in every case it is the State that is 
to be called upon to redeem the promises which the candidate 
makes with the hope of securing votes for himself. From the 
moral point of view the picture is ugly ; from the economic point 
of view it presents the danger of financial disaster. The moral 
aspect of the question is immediately the more important, be- 
cause sooner or later it covers the other, for no country can secure 
really good economics except upon a basis of good morals. 
Partially realizing the importance of moral issues, a good many 
candidates combine their promises of unlimited largess with a 
professedly moral appeal to the electors not to forget the men 
who have fought for the nation. If that appeal were the 
prelude to a request that those to whom it is made should 
themselves respond by a personal sacrifice on behalf of the 
men who have fought for the nation, then it would certainly be 
a true moral note. Unfortunately this is not the case. Many of 
the candidates who are most eloquent in declaring that at all 
costs the wounded and disabled men must be generously treated 
repudiate the idea that any of the necessary funds should be 
provided by private subscription. The whole must be a charge 
upon the State. That again would be legitimate if the eloquent 
candidate at the same time insisted that in order to provide 
the money for the State to spend every person whom he was 
addressing must be willing to pay an increased tax out of his 
own pocket. But the candidate who takes this attitude is a 
rare bird indeed. Instead of telling the elector that it is 
his or her duty to make a personal sacrifice for the men who 
have suffered so much for their country, the average candidate 
allows his audience to run away with the idea that all the 
necessary funds can be provided out of the bottomless purse of 
the State without any expense to the persons whose votes he 
is soliciting. Indeed some candidates, in order that there may 
be no mistake on this point, go out of their way to insist that 
after the war there must be no taxes on small incomes, no taxes 
on articles of popular consumption, but that the whole burden 
of the revenue must be borne by the capitalist class. 

Thus all idea of the moral obligation upon every citizen 
to make a personal sacrifice in return for the splendid pat- 
riotism of the men who have fought for the nation disappears. 
Instead we have a crude appeal to selfishness disguised under 
the plausible cloak of patriotic generosity. One cannot help 
suspecting that if there had not been in the country thousands 
of wounded and disabled men with an honourable claim on the 
nation’s financial help, some other claim, less honourable, 
would have been put forward by candidates eager to buy votes 
by scattering to the multitude the money of the State. Indeed, 
simultaneously with the demand for generous treatment of the 
wounded and disabled, many candidates are urging in the 
same breath an increase of civil old-age pensions and a lowering 
of the age at which such pensions should begin ; they are also 
advocating unlimited out-of-work pay to munitioners—who 
during the past years have been earning higher wages than 
ever before in their lives—and large increases of wages to 
the employees in every kind of State undertaking. 

Frankly, from the point of view of the nation this policy is 
both more immoral and more dangerous than the old policy of 
straightforward bribery at the candidate’s private expense. In 
the old days there was a more or less open bargain between 
elector and candidate. The candidate said: ‘ For reasons of 
my own I wish to obtain a seat in Parliament, and I will give 
half-a-crown to every true-born elector who votes for me.” 
To-day the candidate, instead of spending his own money, 
promises to provide out of the funds of the State financial 
benefits for those who vote for him or for their friends. The 
old policy could not be carried beyond a certain point because 
if it were the candidate would be ruined. It is reported that 
on one occasion the cost of an election in Yorkshire went up 
to £100,000 ; but that was an outside figure. Few men cared 
to pay more than the tenth part of that sum for a seat in 
Parliament. Thus the amount available for bribery was 
limited, and with the growth in the size of constituencies the 
evil tended to cure itself. Under the present system there is no 
similar limit to the amount available, and very few electors, 
perhaps indeed very few candidates, see that there must be 
an ultimate limit. 

The theory of the bottomless purse is in fact deeply in- 
grained in human nature wherever large organizations are 
involved. The average man can see clearly enough the bottom 
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of his own purse, or the bottom of the purse of any small 
private firm, or of a rural parish. But directly the organization 
grows too large for the average man’s financial grasp he cannot 
rid his mind of the idea that the resources of the organization 
are unlimited, and that therefore there is no crime in making 
demands upon them. This consideration is constantly 
operating in the common attitude of the ordinary citizen to a 
railway company. People who would not dream of swindling 
one another in their private relationships think it no crime Po 
swindle a railway company by travelling without a ticket, if 
they believe they can escape detection. The underlying concep- 
tion in their minds is that the railway company must neces- 
sarily be so rich that the little bit which is lost on one ticket does 
not count. This attitude is intensified in dealing with the 
State. We find it even in the minds of responsible municipal 
officials, who will be quite eager to save the rates of the town 
with which they are concerned, but quite reckless in imposing 
additional burdens upon the National Exchequer. 

Where is the evil to end ? If it is not checked, it will sooner 
or later provide its own ending by the financial ruin of the 
community. The wealth of the nation finally depends upon 
work, mental or manual, aided by accumulated capital. The 
whole present policy of Parliamentary candidates, without 
distinction of Party, is to encourage financial demands which 
will simultaneously check the accumulation of capital and 
remove incentives to work. It may be a good thing that old 
people should obtain a pecuniary allowance when they have 
reached the age of sixty-five instead of seventy, but certainly 
they will be less inclined to go on working if such an allowance 
is paid tothem. Again, it may be a good thing to give liberal 
out-of-work allowances to people who are temporarily thrown 
out of employment by the shifting of industries, but it is 
certain that if such allowances are paid the majority of the 
people concerned will be less eager to get back to work than 
they are at present. Itis also certain that, in proportion as State 
control of industry is extended so that the profits of the 
business instead of being closely scrutinized by an individual 
employer are merged into the general revenues of the State, 
every person concerned in that business will be less eager to 
turn out efficient work and to prevent waste than under the 
present system. If in addition we establish a system of taxa- 
tion which bears exclusively upon those who take the trouble 
to accumulate wealth, to the relief of those who spend every 
penny as they earn it, it is certain that less capital will be 
accumulated. Industry will thus lose the advantage it now 
obtains by being able to renew and develop its mechanical 
resources, with the final result that the total income of the 
nation will rapidly decline and the bottom of the bottomless 
purse will become visible. Then we shall have to build up 
all over again, after having learned a few obvious truths at the 
cost of much suffering. If our politicians looked a little 
further ahead and showed a little more eagerness to recon- 
struct their own minds before undertaking to reconstruct the 
world, they might help to save the nation from such a financial 
disaster. by teaching the electors that it is the duty of the 
citizen to consider, not what the State is to do for him, but 
what he can do and ought to do for the State. This is the 
only ethical basis upon which State Socialism is possible; but 
the State Socialists universally teach the reverse doctrine. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR FISHERIES. 

AST week the National Sea Fisheries Protection Association 
presented an important Memorandum to Mr. Prothero, 
proposing that a Ministry of Fisheries should be created. As 
every one knows, the official management of the fisheries has long 
been combined with that of agriculture. This is rather like an 
attempt to combine two irreconcilable elements, if we may accept 
as a guide the prejudices of seamen—the kind of prejudice which 
Mr. Kipling describes so delightfully in Captains Courageous. In 
that story the member of the cod-fishing crew who spent part of the 
year on the Newfoundland banks and part of the year on his farm, 
used to be called to order for talking about farming when he was 
at sea. The proprieties, as he had constantly to be reminded, 
demanded that the two things should be“‘ kep’ separate.”’ For all 
that, we have no strong conviction that agriculture and fisheries 
could not be controlled by the same Department if it did not happen 
that the fisheries were almost instinctively put in the second placo. 
Agriculture has been sufficiently neglected by past Governments 
in all conscience, but the fisheries have come off even worse. Probably 
the majority of Englishmen do not even know that the Board of 
Agriculture is also the Board of Fisheries; they speak simply of 
“The Board of Agriculture.” The point is that the fisheries are 
in the greatest need of development, and that if they cannot b« 
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developed by the existing organization, then the case is proved for 
the creation of a new authority. 

When we are all considering ways and means for a greater output 
of food within the United Kingdom, it is ridiculous not to treat 
the fisheries very seriously indeed. For our part, we are hearty 
supporters of the Corn Production Act. Although it may not be 
possible to feed the nation entirely from the products of our own 
soil, an approximation to that condition can be and ought to be 
achieved :-— 

*“ Another age shall see the golden ear 

Embrown the slope and nod on the parterre, 

Deep harvest bury all their pride has planned, 

And laughing Ceres reassume thw land.”’ 
Now, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that if the fisheries were 
developed as they could be we could fill the margin necessary to 
make us a self-feeding population. Evenif there were not unanswer- 
able reasons for developing the fisheries as a national policy, we 
should still owe our fishermen all the help we could possibly give 
them. They have been for all practical purposes during tho war 
part of the fighting Services. Exposed to mine, torpedo, and 
gunfire while on the fishing-grounds, for more than four years they 
have suffered their “ bout of passive strife’? with unexampled 
gallantry. Fishing fleets have been largely manned by old men and 
boys, for the able-bodied fishermen were, of course, absorbed by the 
Navy and the transport services. 

The history of British fisheries as summarized in the Memorandum 
is very curious. In the early and middle ages fresh meat was hard 
to come by, especially in winter, as winter fodder was scarce, and 
stock was generally slaughtered in the autumn and salted down. 
At the same time fast days were observed, and there was a heavy 
demand for fish on the meatless days. Harvest labourers, even far 
inland, were fed on fresh herrings, and armies, fortresses, and ships 
received as rations as much fish as meat. By the time of Queen 
Elizabeth fast days were much less strictly observed and there was 
considerably more meat. The fishing ports began to decay, and 
the fisheries did not really revive till early in the nineteenth century, 
when the French Wars had caused a serious shortage of food. About 
thirty years ago the industry was revolutionized by the application 
From 1889 to 1899 the annual British 
catch averaged twelve million hundredweights. In 1913 the catch 
was nearly twenty-five million hundredweights. Quite apart 
from restoring and expanding the steam fleets of the fisheries, which 
have suffered both destruction and depreciation from the war, there 
is the very important question of helping the fishermen who fish 
local waters in small vessels to furnish themselves with motor- 
power. A beginning had been made before the war with the very 
profitable application of auxiliary motor-power to small sailing 
Even a small and comparatively weak motor helps the 
as he says, and so to market his fish 


of steam-power to fishing. 


vessels, 
fisherman to “ save his tide,” 
perhaps twelve hours sooner than he could otherwise have done. 
In the use of motor-power England was sadly behind Scotland, while 
Ireland was nowhere. But even the Scottish figures could not bear 
comparison with those of several Scandinavian countries where the 
Governments make a practice of helping the fishermen to buy motor- 
power. The present writer has sometimes watched with a feeling more 
akin to despair than amusement the use of steam on the fine fishing 
smacks which sail out of Ramsgate Harbour. Steam is used to 
work the winches for warping the smacks alongside the quays, and 
indeed for numerous purposes, always excluding the propulsion of 
the vessel itself. A similar amount of power—or even less—derived 
from an internal-combustion engine would enormously increase the 
range and speed of the vessels. These steam winches ought long 
ago to have been on the scrap-heap. The writer used to wonder 
why the obvious change was not made when small marine engines 
were already becoming comparatively cheap. Probably want of 
capital rather than pure conservatism—though sea conservatism 
is of course very strong in its hold—was the explanation. In our 
present state of knowledge, or rather want of knowledge, it is 
impossible to make any statement on the finances of the fishing 
industry. It is a strange fact that the members of the National 
Sea Fisheries Protection Association estimate the capital invested in 
British fisheries at anything between £50,000,000 and £200,000,000. 
The wide differences in the estimates show how cloudy the whole 
subject is. 

One of the greatest defects of the fishing trade in the past has been 
the shockingly bad system of distribution. It is a common ex- 
perience for people who live quite near a fishing port to have to 
send to London or some other distributing centre for fish. For 
many years we have all of us been familiar with paragraphs in the 
newspapers about gluts of herring, mackerel, and sprats. The very 
word “ glut” is a disgrace, because it is a confession of failure. It 
means that distribution has broken down. No doubt country 
people will require a good deal of education about fish; they have 





their prejudices, and much good food is wasted because they will 
not always eat even that which is brought to them. The present 
writer remembers talking to English and French fishermen in 
Penzance Harbour who were exchanging their catches in order that 
both sides might be able to satisfy the peculiar tastes of their own 
nations, For example, langoustes, which had been caught off the 
Irish coast, and which are much prized by the French, were being 
exchanged for lobsters, which had been caught by French fishermen, 
but which had a much better market in England. Again, English- 
men were unloading all their skate upon the Frenchmen. Skate, 
though eaten in England, is by no means a popular fish; yet who 
that has ever eaten a raie au beurre noir would despise it? At 
Brightlingsea shortly before the war some enterprising foreigners 
had established a factory for pickling sprats. Before this industry 
began it had been the local practice to sell gluts of sprats at a 
ruination figure to the farmers to spread over the fields as manure. 
As regards the value of fish in feeding tho nation, an interesting 
paragraph from the Memorandum must be quoted :— 

“‘ There were before the war 25,000 fried-fish shops in the country, 

which employed 50,000 people and distributed 150,000 tons of fish 
annually,or 18 per cent. of the total fish consumed in the United 
Kingdom. It will be news to nearly every public man who reads 
this Memorandum, but the fried-fish shops are the organisation 
which more than all others is equipped to overcome the food crisis 
in the big cities. They are ‘National Kitchens,’ old established, 
run by experts, and providing really excellent food to the people 
who most need it. £8,000 a week are spent in Bradford, £20,000 a 
week in Sheffield, in these invaluable institutions—560,000 square 
meals in two towns. The fish friers have done their share in defeat- 
ing the German Navy. The Fishing Industry has been largely 
built up and will expand not only on Sole 4 la Lyonnaise or Turbot 
Vol au Vent, but on ‘ Fish and Chips’ and Fish Cakes.” 
Those who find the pungent smell of the burnt fats or oils which 
salutes the nostrils of the passer-by in fried-fish-shop quarters too 
strong for their delicate senses, will perhaps bear these words ia 
mind. Much must be forgiven the smell that was one of the things 
necessary to defeat the German Navy ! 

During the war a very large stock of fish must have accumulated, 
both bottom fish and surface fish.’ We must both catch them and 
distribute them by more efficient and prompter means. This 
is not only a matter for home management in the provision of better 
docks and harbours, freezing establishments, railway facilities, and 
so forth; it is also a matter for international settlement. <A great 
American authority in 1908 said: ‘In view of the fact that the 
fisheries in the high seas represent the greatest economic resource 
which the nations of the world hold in common for their joint usa, 
it seems that there might be wisdom in a general or international 
union for their consideration.” 





SECLIN. 

NHIS is the story of Seclin, a small manufacturing town lying 
some ten miles to the Arras side of Lille. It contained 
when the war broke out about a dozen factories, chiefly spinning 
mills of very recent construction with the latest Belfast machinery. 
When the enemy tide flowed over and away beyond in the fateful 

autumn of 1914 its fires were put out... and all work ceased. 
On October 2nd, 1918, the local firemen proclaimed by order of the 
Kommandant that within six hours all the native population must 
evacuate the town. They might take as much of their persona 
belongings as they could carry to the village assigned as their 
destination, fifteen kilometres away. You can imagine the anxiety 
with which these poor people left the homes that they had 
tended so carefully during the four years of Boche occupation. 
The Boche had stolen their brasswork, he had stolen the wool 
from every mattress in the town, he had removed the bearings 
from their machines and looms, but the town was still intact. So 
it was with misgivings that the straggling procession set out on 
its long rearward walk. Were there any among those five or six 
thousand who thought at heart that the Boche was moved with a 
desire to save them from the risk and peril of the British guns ? 
Poor fools, if there were! Three thousand arrived at a little village 
that normally holds five hundred souls. It was full already. But 
it was the Boche order that the three thousand should be quartered 
there ; and so the doors of the cold bleak church were thrown open, 
and its stone floor became a bed for mother and for child. Tho 
villagers did all in their power to alleviate the misery, and their 
barns and attics were soon crowded out with Seclin folk, who listened 
day after day to the booming of our guns, and night after night to 
the rumbling of German transport as it passed through the streets 
from west to east. About ten days later they noticed that the 
transport was loaded with loot instead of war material. And every 
type of hand-cart that the country farms provided passed through, 
laden with carpets, curtains, mattresses, linen, and also clocks. 
Upon some hand-carts pulled and pushed by half-a-dozen Boche 
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rank-and-file an officer sat on top of the loot. My informant saw 
two officers sitting on the top of such a hand-drawn pile! On the 
15th a series of loud explosions came from the direction of Seclin. A 
Boche officer remarked that the English were bombarding the 
town. ‘Then all was sill, and the rumbling of Boche transport 
ceased. The people of Seclin lay down that night in tremulous 
anxiety and hope; nor was fear absent when machine-guns rattled 
in the street. Before dawn next morning my informant was 
awakened by a knocking at the shutter of his room. (He had been 
2 lucky one, and had managed to hire a bedroom for himself and 
his plucky wife.) He sat up and called out “ Qui est ce?” A 
voice replied: ‘‘ Are there any Boche ahout here, please?” He 
jumped out of bed and flung open the shutter. In the dim light he 
saw a sergeant of the 55th Division. I don’t know how he made him 
understand, because that hybrid tongue in which our boys and their 
French friends have managed to convey things intelligibly to each 
other during the last four years had of course no existence on the Hun 
side of the line! But the sergeant understood all right, and with a 
word of cheer passed on. It wasn’t-long before the village was 
all astir, and out to welcome the advancing British troops. Some 
of the more venturesome were for going back, but they had to 
wait in patience until a couple of days later, when permission for 
their return was given. 

I got into the village with my transport on the 22nd, and as yet 
there were but very few civilians back; but they were drifting in 
continually,to find that their homes had been either utterly destroyed 
or ransacked from floor to ceiling. Seclin when I arrived there was 
the most filthy town I have ever had to live in. Its streets were 
deep in mud, its pavement covered with refuse and manure. 
Its houses. .. well, it hardly seemed possible that they could 
ever be clean and livable in again! The bigger houses of the well- 
to-do flax-spinners lay level with the dust. The Boche had blown 
them up with three or four six-inch shells placed on the ground- 
tloor and electrically fired from a neighbouring dug-out. In one 
house he had not succeeded in his attempt. Perhaps transport 
to carry off the loot had failed at the last minute, and therefore 
there was no crime to cover up. Who knows? But under the 
sofa and chairs there were three large shells which had been waiting 
for the sapper’s attentions, Perhaps the sapper heard the music of 
a British machine-gun and got the wind up before finishing his 
job. The chéteau opposite had been the Signals’ H.Q. It was 
burnt out with extraordinary thoroughness. Next door, the 
beautiful residence of the Mayor’s mother lay in the dust, 
a pile of ruins. Except for the big chiteau attached to the 
suger factory, every single detached house of the wealthier 
sort had suffered precisely the same fate. The Mayor, who owned 
a large and extremely well-appointed flax mill, personally conducted 
me over all that remained of it. Some buildings had been stripped 
utterly bare of all machines and fittings, but the newer buildings 
still stood erect. In one mill the Boche had removed the brasses 
enly. In another he had begun to smash up the looms with sledge- 
hammers, with the intention of sending the “ scrap” to Germany 
as scon as there was enough of it to load so many railway trucks. 

The whole factory yard was a filthy midden, breeding millions 
of fiies that seemed particularly nauseous because of their 
probable acquaintance with the Boche so short a time before. The 
stables were deep in foul straw through which corn was sprouting 
weakly. Everything was unutterably filthy. I reported to my 
General that there was plenty of room in Seclin, but that the filth 
made me very loth to move in there. However, by means of five 
women and a fatigue party of seven men it was found possible to 
have the house on which we had fixed for our officers’ mess clean by 
two days later ; that is, clean as far as the actual house was concerned. 
The burning of refuse and old Boche mattresses took several days. 
In one large factory the Boche had left his cookhouse and messroom 
intact. Into this we went. It was in a sort of annexe to the factory 
proper. The wall was decorated with the hideous vulture arms of 
Germany, and the ludicrous legend, “Im T'reue fest” / Except for 
broken windows this annexe was undamaged. But the factory was 
literally blown to bits! Everywhere were masses of valuable stores 
which it does not appear that the Boche made any attempt either 
to remove or to destroy what time he was blowing up the 
spinning mills and the dwellings of their owners, or loading his 
transport with loot from every house in Seclin. Those of us who 
came into commercial contact with the Boche before the war knew 
long since that his aims were commercial aims. The commercial 


world lay at his feet when in the passionate lust for power he seized | 


the sword to make his assurance doubly sure. Seclin lies stamped 
throughout with the stamp of Boche commercial lust, backed by 
the hammer of destruction and the sword of jealousy. 

Terrorism was the Boches’ one weapon for maintaining order. 
But towards the women they offered every blandishment. They 








| Usually it was an old pair of sabots. 





did not ravish or violate (I have this upon the definite authority of 
M. le Maire himself); but they used every artifice to seduce the 
womenfolk from the paths of loyalty and faithfulness, This 
appears to have been their method everywhere, and a hungry 
woman may sell her honour perhaps more often than a hungry Esay 
will sell his birthright! The feeling against the women who had 
yielded to the Hun was extremely high ; but most of those who had 
bartered away their nationality thought it wisest to depart with the 
enemy rather than remain as aliens among their own people, 
““ During the four years of their occupation I have never known them 
perform one single act of courtesy.” This was the very sweeping 
and feeling declaration of M. le Maire. - 

In Seclin is an interesting church. It is dedicated to St. Piat, a 
gentleman who suffered decapitation in the third century. It 
appears that the executioner judged his blow badly and merely 
struck off the crown of the saint’s head. This event is stated to 
have occurred at Tournai. It is related that the saint picked up his 
pate and walked therewith to Seclin, where he died, and was buried, 
The courtly old Dean of Seclin took me round the church, and 
lamented that a lack of hands prevented his salving a harmonium 
that apparently was still intact, though the organ lay in a twisted 
pile beneath the ruins of the tower, which the splenetic Boche had 
blown up at his departure. 

I think that the saddest story of all was the story of the British 
prisoners of war. May I tell it as nearly as possible in the words 
of M. le Maire? ‘“* You cannot imagine how miserable was the 
condition of your countrymen who were taken prisoners. When 
they arrived they were well clothed and well shod. We all 
used to remark upon the excellence of their boots, because at 
that time we were having to pay three hundred franes for a 
pair of shoes. But the next day! The same men would 
pass through the streets, clad in old Russian uniforms, and 
without anything on their feet at all! Every one took pity on 
them, and found them whatever they could to protect their feet. 
Then they used to grow 
thinner and more haggard daily because they were always starved. 
They used to pick up ends of carrots or bits of raw cabbage-stalk 
from the mud of the street and ewallow it whole because they didn’t 
dare to be seen eating. They were treated far worse than other 
prisoners except the Italians when they joined the Entente. I 
remember seeing an Italian pick up a carrot-end, and before he could 
swallow it the guard saw him. He rushed at him and caught him by 
the neck and throttled him. The poor wretched man died an hour 
later. But the treatment of your soldiers was always barbarous. 
I appealed to the Kommandant about it, urging that he should dis- 
countenance such brutality, and he replied: ‘They are English, and 
the English must be made to suffer.’ Monsieur, they have ‘une haine 
extraordinaire ’ against the British.” From other sources I heard 
of the unremitting efforts of the Mayor's sister to alleviate the 
agonies of these unfortunates ; as also in Lille [ heard of several 
similar cases. But Lille is another story that will probably be 
written by an abler pen than mine. Seclin taken by itself offers a 
complete picture of the horrors of Boche rule, and of the hideous fate 
from which by the grace of God the world has been delivered. 
Non nobis, Domine / May we learn the lesson and prove worthy of 
the victory ! L. L. 





THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 

N the work of reconstructing England, Education is rightly to 
be given a place. Recent legislation is a sign that English 
people are not as purblind on this question as they were; at last 
some real effort is being made to improve the salaries of the teaching 
profession. A Report of a Departmental Committee was pub- 
lished the other day, and the proposals contained therein are a 
distinct advance on anything hitherto seen, though not on the scale 
fixed and demanded by the Incorporated Association of Assistant- 
Masters in Secondary Schools. My object, however, is not to 
cavil at the scale suggested by this Committee, but to draw atten- 
tion to the position of those schoolmasters at present untouched by 
any improvement in prospects or conditions—namely, the Masters 
in the Public Schools, particularly those working in the smaller and 
less expensive schools. Possibly there is no body whose work is less 
understood or recognized by the public for whom it works than the 
schoolmastering profession. It is this ignorance and indifference 
that form the greatest obstacle to theimprovement of our conditions 
of service. The profession is considered to have an easy life, make 
a very fair financial profit, at any rate in the larger Public Schools, 
have long holidays and plenty of leisure in the term. Now, in fact, 
good classroom teaching is highly concentrated, scientific, and 
exacting work, and alone would suffice for a day’s occupation ; but 
the Public School is not merely a “ teaching shop,” it is a living 
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social entity, and in the life of the school-state the Master takes his 
part; his success and efficiency are largely judged by the help 
he can give in its various activities, social, religious, intellectual, 
athletic. Outside the classroom there is correction, preparation of 
work, supervision, discipline, dormitory duties, helping individuals 
over stiles moral and mental, coaching, and a general interest in the 
young life. Get to know the boys, and to do so give all your spare 
time—that is the principle. In most schools there is no overtime 
pay ; in a few an extra £5 a term or so. The Officers’ Training 
Corps (meaning ten to fifteen hows a week under present War 
Office arrangements) is unpaid by the War Office and by many 
schools, if not most. With regard to pay, initial salary may be 
anything from £80-£150 a year, with rooms and board; not bad 
to start with, though one’s University expenses have not been small. 
The trouble is that as time goes on the pay remains stationary at 
very much the same grade as the initial salary. There is no pension 
scheme, andif a man moves from oneschool to another he starts at the 
bottom of the ladder again. In thesmaller schools there are Masters 
doing the work of Housemasters, with all the responsibility it 
involves, at pay from £140-£200 a year and “keep.” The idea of 
receiving “ keep” in these days of high cost of living tickles the 
fancy, no doubt, but the Master has to provide for himself fourteen 
or fifteen weeks of the year, and “ keep” does not include clothing, 
laundry (often), or furnished rooms. Security of tenure, too, is a 
slender thing. A man of fifty, after ten years’ service in a school, is 
no longer needed on its staff. What chance has he of a livelihood 
to ensure his old age ? How many other schools want him? He is 
doubly damned if in earlier days he has married and given hostages 
to fortune. For after twenty years’ experience an Assistant-Master 
under present conditions cannot sell his labour on as good terms as 
a young man starting to learn his profession, The Head-Masters of 
two of the leading Public Schools told the writer that thirty-four was 
too o!d an age for a Master to be taken on permanently; they re- 
quired young men. There is always the possibility, then, before the 
schoolmaster of being put on to the scholastic shelf at an age when 
other men of like education and attainments are regarded as in their 
prime, 


What is to be the future of the Masters teaching in these Public 


Schools ? This question is closely linked with that of the Public 
School itself, but at present it has been deftly shelved by the powers 
that be. Under the Departmental Committee scheme one section 
of the profession seems likely to receive something of its due, long 
owing to it, but the Masters in the Public Schools are ignored. They 
will, consequently, soon be among the worst-paid workers in the 
country, and under existing conditions are to all intents and pur- 
poses casual labourers. Now this shelving is grossly unfair to this 
body of social servants; for the question must be faced, either 
these schools are worth keeping as part of our educational system 
or they are not. Much abused, often deservedly, more often 
not so, they owe their defects to the public, long indifferent to 
education ; to the parents, who look more and more to the utilitarian 
side of instruction; to Governors, altogether ignorant of the work of 
the schoolmasters or the schools they govern; and to lack of clair- 
voyance and prevoyance in the country and the Government; for 
the schoolmaster is not consulted on questions of policy, examina- 
tions, management, or reforms. 
us on a lower grade than our confréres in schools under the Board ? 
Whatever its intention, if it has one, it is grossly unfair that 
the actual result and working of the process should be our penaliza- 
tion because it fears to tackle the question honestly and boldly. 


Most of those who work in that Government see fit to have their 


sons educated by us, and it is only fair and just that they should 
make our conditions better. 

The status of the teaching profession is intimately bound up 
with our national efficiency after the war, and we in the Public 
Schools are entitled to share in any improvements made in that 
Status. Are we being made use of merely temporarily ? The War 
Office evidently regards the Public School as a national asset; the 
Officers’ Training Corps is the nursery of a great many officers ; 
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Does the Government mean to put 


physical training on War Office lines has been introduced. The | 
Education Office prevented men from enlisting, their _ work 
” 


though, despite this, 
If the State cannot 


being deemed as of “ national importance, 
a very large percentage joined the Colours. 


take cognizance of the status and pay of Public School Masters, how | 


national crisis it can subsidize various 
our national life ? 
A certain relation between the Education Depart- 
ment and the schools is already established; a bold and compre- 


hensive scheme is now required to bring us into the national orbit. 


is it that in times of 
Other branches of 


tention is gone, 


In Labour troubles the Government has been most successful 
When it has treated directly with the men’s representatives and 
with the employers, Such a course might be followed with success 


The time for that con- | 
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now, when a feeling of disability is justly prevalent. The accredited 
representatives of the schoolmasters (the Incorporated Association 
of Assistant-Masters in Secondary Schools) are in possession of all 
necessary information respecting the work of men in the Public 
Schools, and could “go into committee” with the Education 
Department. We are not of those who down tools (though others 
have done it for smaller causes than exist in the teaching profession 
to-day); but we ask for our due, that we, who have given so much 
after long years of training and expense, with but poor financial 
rewards and no prospects, should have our whole position reviewed. 
We ask for no reward beyond our right to share in the reconstruction 
by which we may be given a better chance of bringing up our 
country’s children to be clean-living, clear-thinking, and loyal! 
citizens of the Imperial Commonwealth. Orders of the British 
Empire are not for us, nor do we want them. 

The record of the Public Schools in the war is a proud one, and 
in the création of that record the Public School Master has no 
small place. Like all who do honest and single-hearted work, 
we have our own reward, not, as the public so often remind us, 
in the lengthy holidays which strain our limited resources, and 
which are determined not by our needs or our wishes, but by 
circumstances outside our control. Our reward comes in the 
friendship and inspiration gained from contact with youth and 
its absorbing problems and diversity. This is largely of our own 
creating, and it remains for the country to see to it that those 
who serve it faithfully in its highest interests receive justice in 
some scheme whereby their pay may be adequate, their prospects 
reasonable, their length of service recognized, and their conditions 
of work and living more fitting their high calling and the best 
interests of the nation they serve. 

An AssisTanT-MasTeR IN A Smatter Pusiic Sonoon. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——<ja>—— 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 

AN INDEMNITY FROM GERMANY. 


{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 








Sir,—So long as people continue to regard wealth as consisting of 
money it will seem ‘to them impossible that Germany could pay us 
any adequate indemnity, or even adequate reparation for actual 
damage. But if the facts can only come to be generally recog 
nized that money, whether in the form of coin, of paper, or of 
credit, is only a token, not intrinsically of any particular use er 
value; and that the thing for which money stands is just powe: 

namely, the power to make men do things—then many things will 
easily be realized which seem to come as a surprise not only to the 
man in the street, but to economists and financiers. For example 
how foolish will appear the fear commonly entertained before the 
war that Lord Roberts’s scheme for universal national service 
costing eight to ten million pounds a year, would exhaust 
finances; or the yet more fostered by such 
writers as “ Norman Angell,” that no nation could afford more 
In both case 


oul 

<< . 
universal delusion, 
than a few weeks of war under modern conditions. 
there was no fear of the money running short, but only of 
Money, or credit, only stands for the power to direct the energies 
war 


the w 


of men; the question whether in the case of universal or 
services the power should be exercised through the medium ct 
wages, which enable the workers themselves to provide their food, 
housing, &c., or whether it be better to exercise direct 
compulsion, in which case the workers would have to 


would 
be rationed 
and housed as soldiers are, is one of convenience only. So in the 
case of exacting an indemnity from Germany; the 
amount may indeed be fixed for convenien £s. d., but it 
would be a positive blunder to insist on its payment in gold, a 
was done by Germaay after 1870. For though the gold might, of 
course, be used to purchase the labour we want to repair damage 
and replace things destroyed, to use it so would force up the 
price of labour in the Allied countries while cheapening it in 
Germany. For what we really want is that the Germans should 
themselves work for us, first, to repair the damage they have 
that, if to prevent 


reparation o1 


in 


done, as far as possible, and after necessary, 


their turning their energies to schemes to obtain Herrschaft ovei 


us; schemes which, as people are now coming to recognize, may be 
carried on in the economic as well as in the military sphere. 
Personally, for the sake of moral effect, I should like to see 
German prisoners kept at work, in penal servitude, till they had 
repaired the damage done in Belgium and France. And 1 should 
like to see part of the indemnity paid in actual ships, w hethe: 


now existing, er to be built by the Germans in order to be handed 
over to us; because there is a danger that if only cash is demanded 
they will fail to recognize that in fact it is we who are making 
them work, and work for us. No doubt in any case they woul 
have to work to get the cash, but the punishment would 


half its effect if the work were not directly associated 


Lose 


their 


in 
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minds with the destruction they had caused in the war, and with 
the Power which was exacting reparation. 

As to their ability to pay, so long as we are not ©0 foolish as 
to demand cash on the nail, there need be no manner of doubt; 
at least, if there is any, it is a doubt as to our power to exact, not 
as to theirs to pay. This will be clear as soon as it is recognized 
that their wealth before the war was very little else than their 
collective power of doing things; the notion that it consisted in any 
considerable degree of “ accumulated wealth,” such as gold, or 
jewels, or even of buildings and machinery, is a mere illusion, 
though even these items have in the case of Germany been rela- 
tively slightly diminished by the war. Only do rot let us deceive 
ourselves; what is sauce for. the goose is sauce for the gander. 
If Germany’s true wealth consists in the power of her people to 
do things, so does ours. It is indeed well that we should get the 
Germans to do some things for us, to make up in some measure 
for the evil they have done against us. But what they do for us 
will be no permanent source of well-being for us; it must be 
incomparably less than what we do for ourselves. If it ever led, 
as it has done before now in the case of other conquering nations, 
to our ceasing to do things for ourselves, or, still worse, to our 
confining our exertions to the activities of taskmasters over those 
whom we have conquered, the last state of this nation would be 
worse than the first.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp T. Dixon. 

11 Brechin Place, South Kensington. 





THE KIEL CANAL. 
(To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

£1r,—In your comments on the letter from Mr. R. Price on the 
Kiel Canal you state * that the Danes do not seem to want more 
than the recovery of North Slesvig.” To understand the attitude 
of the Danes one must bear in mind that the events of 1864 practi- 
cally left them in a comatose state of mind, broken and heart- 
broken, bereft of all illusions and faith in the national future 
ef their country. This attitude of “‘ What is the use of it, viz., 
national defence ?” wes of course exactly to the liking of Berlin, 
who took great care to spread such ideas, as also seeing to it that 
attempts of national revival toak a spasmodic course. Moreover, 
events after 1905, with the German Fleet supreme in the Baltic, 
with German warships constantly in Danish waters, with over- 
whelming land forces too close to their frontier, with Zeppelins 
and aeroplanes dangerously near the Danish towns, increased this 
national paralysis. But now the Danes are waking up, the danger- 
clouds have vanished into thin air, and they have started putting 
their house in order and cleansing the Augean stables in Copen- 
hagen of their accumulated pro-Germanism, Thus Denmark 
gets ready to face the Peace Conference with a National Govern- 
ment and a National Programme as to Danish claims and desires. 
First of all she wants the iniquitous Peace of Vienna declared 
null and void and the former conditions restored before the ques- 
tion of the future fate of the German-inhabited Duchies cf 
Holstein and Lauenburg, with the Kiel Canal as well, and of 
Danish Slesvig, ave finally adjusted without Prussia or Hamburg 
having a say in the matter. In fact, no Prussian militarism, Pan- 
German schemes, or economic yoke of Hamburg north of the Elbe! 
Denmark has the moral right to Holstein as part of the Monarchy 
from 1460 to 1264, and the absolute historical right to the whole 
ef her old borderland Slesvig, with or without a plébiscite in South 
Slesvig as to whether certain parts of the latter should form a tiny 
buffer-State between Denmark and Holstein. The national right 
to» North Slesvig, with its population Danish in language and 
sentiment to the core, is for all practical purposes already ad- 
mitted by all parties, except, possibly, the Kiel Soviet. And now 
the prodigal sons of South Slesvig, though Germanized within the 
last three generations, appear to be seriously thinking of a return 
homewards, claiming good democratic Government above all! A 
memorable appeal was made by King Frederik VII. in April, 1848, 
and greeted with enthusiasm by both Danish and German 
Slesvigers. ‘‘ Men of Slesvig! Your King calls you, leading you 
te Peace and Victory! ’’—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Prior. 

National Liberal Club, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 

[We have the deepest sympathy with all Danish aspirations. 
As we said a few weeks ago, personally we should like to see the 
whole of the Duchies restored to Denmark. But it is useless to 
ofier people more than they will accept. See an article in the 
Westminster Gazette of October 31st from ‘a Danish Correspon- 
dent.” We hope that the Peace Conference will act in the most 
generous possible spirit towards Denmark. The more Denmark 
can justly claim, the better we shall be pleased. Ae for the affairs 
ef 1864, mentioned in other letters which we have not room to 
publish, we deplore British inaction. But it is unfair to Lord John 
Russell not to remember that the British rulers and people were 
not then alive to the real hideousness of German intentions. 
Court, rulers, and people were pro-German and anti-French.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





HELIGOLAND. 
{To tne Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I desire to thank you for your hospitality in publishing my 
letter on Heligoland, which is a matter of some importance to the 
great sea-fishing industry as the centre of productive fishing- 
grounds, I regret an error in typing. For ‘ Luther” read 








‘“‘Luthardt.” May I venture to add a few more words about 
Heligoland, as the Spectator is so largely read by prominent 
politicians ? Heligoland originally belonged to Denmark, but the 
fishing trade was really developed by an English firm who set up 
a business there and bought the haddocks from the local fisher. 
men, cured them on the island, and exported them to England. 
Eventually this country became possessed of the island and 
retained it till Germany raised a difficulty about Zanzibar, and 
Lord Salisbury settled it by a compromise in which Heligoland 
was transferred to Germany, which no doubt was Germany’s 
object in raising the dispute, as the Germans had long frequented 
the island, and Mr. George Alward, of Grimsby, was told when 
he visited the island in 1894 that they had already made the plans 
for fortifications and a harbour of refuge, which has been a great 
advantage to them during the recent war, as Heligoland is only 
twenty miles from the mouth of the Elbe. Surely Heligoland will 
no longer be looked upon as a “‘ useless burden ” by our statesmen, 
and the fishing industry will cease to be neglected as it has been 





for so many years.—I am, Sir, &c., HENeace. 
Hainton Hall. 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


(To rue Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—May I, as one having considerable experience regarding one, 
and perhaps the most important, subject in Mr. Lloyd George's 
speeches dealt with by you last week, draw attention to some 
aspects of that question of which you seem not to be aware? The 
question to which I refer is the all-important one of the health 
of the working classes, especially in the manufacturing districts, 

Mr. Lloyd George, the Spectator says, was “ well inspired” 
when he bethought him of the discovery brought to light by the 
examination of recruits for the war, as to the ghastly degenera- 
tion in physique of our urban working men. It is little to the 
credit of a politician of some thirty years’ standing, who has 
posed as the champion of the working classes, and who is sup- 
posed to know one district of Manchester, that he has only learned 
this fact in time for an electioneering speech in November, 1918, 
and that he never moved a finger when absorbed with the mis- 
deeds of “ the last of the litter ” to remove the obvious conditions 
which have so seriously affected the health of the workers, and are 
certainly not due to the inherent vices of that class which “the 
longer it is kept the more it stinks—like old cheese,” as he 
elegantly expressed it. The deadly conditions in operation, and 
their results, were well known to many, especially to authorities 
on publie health. I do net mean “ Public Health Authorities,” 
who are usually entirely ignorant of the subject, and whose 
members, largely owners of slum property, are determined 
opposers of its destruction or improvement, and unfailingly extin- 
guish the activity of their ‘‘ Health Authority,” the Medical Officer 
of Health, by making him feel that he is their “‘ paid servant.” 
Your readers can imagine the feelings of the “‘ Authority on 
Public Health ” who reports to his Sanitary Committee that the 
whole of the houses in half-a-dozen courts are utterly unfit for 
human habitation and should be closed, and that notices should 
be served to that effect on the owners, Councillors A, B, and C, 
who are members of the Sanitary Committee, and had refused 
to provide windows which could be opened, to remove privies the 
contents of which soaked through the wall of the dwelling-room, 
to have drains provided, to prevent overcrowding, to make 
the roofs rainproof, and remove three pigsties. The result 
of that report was a violent outburst of rage against the 
*“ Authority on Health” for daring to assume he had duties to 
perform, that he knew what constituted healthy houses, above all 
for daring to take proceedings against “ his masters,” and finally 
the courts were never closed, nor improved, and exist as they were 
to-day, after a dozen years. Not so the inhabitants—they have 
pined, degenerated, died. Children have been born among the 
fetid filth, mostly to die, the remainder to grow up so degenerate 
in physique as not to be “ fit food for guns,’’ and bad enough to 
make Mr. Lloyd George, when making an electioneering speech, 
pause to wipe his eyes. 

I have given here an actual experience, and it is typical 
ot what is going on over the country. The housing cf 
the working classes is largely atrocious, but the plans have 
been approved by the Public Health Authority; or, in the case 
of very old property, they are tolerated. Property of this dan 
gerous class is almost entirely in the hands of small shopkeepers 
and jobbers, and not of county families and nobility. Obviously 
the laws—there are many—which deal with the conditions of such 
property need radical amendment. The Local Government Board, 
the fountain of sanitary authority, has always been hopelessly 
behind the knowledge of “ Authorities on Health.” ‘The President 
has never been a man known as an authority on public health, 
its medical staff has not been recruited among men who had won 
a repution as authorities on hygiene. The same is true of those 
who fill the very important posts of supervising school hygiene- 
We place men in such important positions where they begin to 
learn, and when they have learned they may not tender advice, 
being only “ paid servants ” of a Committee consisting of perfectly 
ignorant men so far as hygiene is concerned. 

Your advice as to the beneficial effects of universal military 
training will be approved by all “ Authorities on Health.” 
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Whether any Medical Officer of Health will have the courage to 
say so I doubt. In my district he certainly will not, as his Chair- 
man is a declared Socialist and Pacificist. Can you suggest how a 
diferent spirit and a change of law can be brought about which 
will save our workers from further physical degeneration, with 
which mental healta is sure to decline?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Experto CREDE. 





THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
[To THE Epitor or THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,-I understood—as I think most people did—that one main 
object of the recent Reform Act in enfranchising the soldiers and 
the women was that these new electors should have, as they ought 
to have, a voice in determining the persons who are to settle the 
terms of Peace. Can you explain how this end would have been 
attained by postponing the Election until the troops come home ? 
That you seem to suggest was the proper course. You can hardly 
mean that discussion of the terms of Peace was to be delayed until 
the Army is withdrawn, but, unless you mean that, I do not follow 
your criticism of the action of the Prime Minister. It is surely 
better that the great majority of the new electors—certainly a 
very large proportion of the soldiers and practically all the 
women—should have, as they will have, an opportunity of saying 
whom they trust at the Peace Conference rather than that they 
should wait and see what is done without having any voice what- 
ever in the matter.—I am, Sir, &c., Puzz.ep. 

[Probably not a quarter of the soldiers and sailors will be able 
to vote. We want all their votes, not a few. In any case, the 
electors have nothing to say directly to the choice of delegates at 
the Peace Conference. With or without an election Mr. Lloyd 
George would have chosen these. There was no need for such 
terrific haste in taking the opinion of the nation.—Ep. Spectator.] 





UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS AND “ PLUMPING.” 
{To tHe Epitor or tHe “‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—In the University elections the Single Transferable Vote is 
heing used for the first time, and I have had very many inquiries 
from University electors as to the way in which they can vote to 
the best advantage. Some are under the impression that they will 
benefit their favourite if they “‘ plump” for him; that is, if they 
mark the figure 1 against his name and refrain from recording 
preferences for any other candidate. My invariable answer is that 
“plumping ”’ cannot possibly benefit a candidate, that the elector’s 
vote may be wasted if additional preferences are not recorded, and 
that it is to the interest of the elector that he should use to the full 
his opportunity of marking preferences. Electors should ignore 
all advice counselling them to limit their preferences. I trust you 
can publish this little note, as it is impossible to get into touch 
with all the University electors. A leaflet, giving particulars of 
the instructions to voters, will be forwarded on application to— 
Yours &c., Jous WH. HWempureys. 
82 Victoria Street (Flat 24), Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 
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“CA’ CANNY.” 
(To tHe Eviror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Siz,—It is often denied by the defenders of the Trade Unions 
that the “ ca’ canny " policy attributed to them has any founda- 
tion in fact. Perhaps the following personal experience related 
to me by a member of the A.S.E. will induce some of these good 
people to alter their opinion. My informant, a singularly clever, 
indeed cultivated man, told me that when he first obtained entrance 
into Woolwich Arsenal he was entirely ignorant of the secret 
understanding existing—or, at all events, which existed at that 
time—hetween the members of the above Society; as no doubt it 
obtained—anud obtains—in many more. He went to work with a 
will, putting in his best. After the first day or two, however, he 
became aware that his comrades” manner towards him had become 
“pecnliar.’’ He seemed to have put their backs up; but how or 
why he had done so he was at a loss to conceive. Soon, however, 
enlightenment came. One of the men camo up to him and 
inquired with a sneer: ‘‘ What the —— he was playing for—a 
‘show up’ or what?” My informant asked him with genuine 
astonishment what he meant. He was then told that if one man 
did more work than another it might help to raise suspicion, and 
that all would be expected to do more; that this would mean more 
work and no more pay; that if the work were done too quickly, 
some of the hands might be discharged, &c.; and that a man who 
ran against his mates wouldn’t have a cushy time. ‘“‘ But,” he 
asked naturally enough, “what am I to do? I can’t stop 
working.” “Do like the rest of us,” said the other with a grin, 
“grind wind! ” I asked my informant what this meant, and I 
Was informed that it implied “letting your lathe run free.” I 
have endeavoured to tell this illuminating conversation on Trade 
Union methods, and morals—or lack of them! (because, of course, 
such acts resolve themselves into pure swindling)—as closely as 
Possible in the words in which it was given to me; it constitutes a 
Serious charge, but I have not the slightest doubt as to its absolute 
truth, I cannot, however, agree with the Spectator that the 
minimum wages will provide any palliative to Trade Union dis- 
putes with employers, or will in any way affect—except adversely 
~—the conditions of labour in the future. It is, closely examined, 
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lead to many evils. It must, for instance, lower the standard of 
individual merit inevitably. Further, with the minimum wage, 
the employer will seek the maximum return in results. These 
necessarily will be sought for in the young and vigorous rather 
than in the older men. Men past forty will, when the world’s 
deferred demand for goods is satisfied (and perhaps before), find 
it increasingly difficult to obtain employment in competition with 
those younger than themselves. A sliding-scale would have to be 
introduced, and this would open up endless difficulties and dis- 
putes. Yet, otherwise, the older men would be denied employment. 
It is as opposed to common-sense as are the subsidy to the farmers 
to grow corn and the minimum wage to the labourer. As prices 
rise, farmers will demand increased duties, the labourer increased 
pay. No one will be the richer: a great number the poorer; and 
this at a time when a conservation of the national resources is 
most urgently needed to make good the wastage of war! The whole 
thing is economically unsound, and will, I fear, bear bitter fruit 
in the not distant future. The best thing the State can do is to 
leave industry and commerce alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epaar H. 8. Barnes-Avstin. 





WEEKLY INTEREST PAYMENTS UPON 
SAVINGS. 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—There is a proposal before the War Savings Committeo 
which, if adopted, will have far-reaching benefits for the homes 
of our well-to<io workers. It is proposed that on and after an 
early date next year anybody with £12 10s., or any multiple of 
£12 10s. up to a maximum of £500, shall be able to deposit his 
money at any post office and obtain in return a book containing 
fifty-two coupons of values varying according to the sum deposited. 
These coupons he will be able to cash weekly at any post office, and 
when all are cashed he will get another book for the succeeding 
year, and so on. The interest, 3d. weekly for every £12 10s., is 
fully 5 per cent. per annum. ‘There will be no Tax 
payable, and the holding of such deposits will not prevent receipt 
of old-age pensions. 

There is a further proposal that men aged fifty, and women 
aged fifty-five, might pay over similar sums absolutely to the 
Government through the Post Office and in return receive an 
annuity for life, payable weekly at a post office, of double the above 
benefits; namely, 6d. weekly from £12 103. up to the maximum of 
£1 weekly from £500.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W. 1. 
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Income 


J. H. McEwan (Harrogate). 





“JOAN AND PETER.” 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.'’] 
Sir,—Let me add something to ‘ Ulsterman’s ” 
Joan and Peter. I want to examine Mr. Wells’s pretensions to ko 
a military prophet. Mr. Wells, it is true, foretold with curious 
exactitude the coming of the aeroplane and the tank, but that 
gave him no right to make dogmatic assertions about the art of 
war in general. His book, War and the Future, was published 
in 1917, and is full of such assertions. 

First he says the cavalry charge and the cavalry pursuit are as 
obsolete as the crossbow. How laughable is this sweeping assertion 
when one considers the recent fighting on the Western Front and 
in Serbia, and above all in Palestine, where one of the mest 
decisive and complete victories in all history was only made 
possible by the use of cavalry. In the light of these events, how 
silly appears his solemn comment that “ except perhaps as a 
parent of transport mules, I see no further part henceforth for 
the horse to play in war.” Again, he lays down, with the greatest 
emphasis, that the whole method of war has been so completely 
altered as to make it a new process altogether, and that every one 
is a beginner at this new game. This is an idea very widely held 
amongst outsiders. Yet one of the most striking things about this 
year’s successful campaign is that we have gone right back to the 
teachings with which we started the war. There is hardly a 
theory in our official manuals of 1914 that has not been found 
to hold good in the light of the past four years. This is especially 
true of infantry fighting, which has proved itself to be still the 
basis of all warfare. The same applies to the other armies, 
including that of the Germans, whose technical skill is as high 
as ever, even though the moral of the individual has declined. 
Germany has this year gone right back to her pre-war teaching. 
The essential theories of war still hold good almost without 
exception. It is only the appliances and the execution of the 
theories which have been improved. From 1914 onwards we 
drifted further and further away from our pre-war ideas, until 
early in 1917 we had reached the extreme, and the idea widely 
held in the New Armies was that every man was a specialist, and 
the ordinary infantryman with his rifle and bayonet was regarded 
as almost obsolete in many quarters. Our troops tried to stop 
massed German attacks by throwing bombs at them. It is even 
recorded that they watched German guns limber up and retire 
when within easy rifle range, quite forgetting that they were 
armed with a rifle which was intended for use and not for orna- 
ment. As a result of last year’s experience all these disastrous 
theories were scrapped, and the rifle was again exalted to its proper 
place as the queen of all infantry weapons. It is now known that 
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the rifle which saved us from disaster, just as it had saved the 
old Regular Army in 1914. Yet Mr. Wells committed himself to 
such statements as these: “ The unspecialised common soldier is 
as obsolete as the dodo”; “ The rifle and bayonet very probably 
are becoming obsolete too”; “ The days of the rifle draw to a 
close.” 

Then, on the subject of tanks, Mr. Wells suggested that within a 
few months they would be as big as destroyers and more heavily 
armed and equipped, and might travel at some ten to twelve miles 
per hour. Here again experience has completely reversed Mr. 
Wells’s judgment. The modern tank is far smaller than its pro- 
totype, and considerably faster than Mr. Wells suggested. Its 
evolution has all been in the direction of increasing the speed 
and decreasing the size. Of course to an “ old-fashioned military 
mind” it was obvious that the bigger you made the tank the 
easier target it would make, and that it would have as little 
chance against land guns as does a sea-going warship, however 
big and well armoured. " 

As regards a victorious end to the war, Mr. Wells says that “ it 
is the Frenchmen mainly who have worked out how to do it.” 
Yet as a matter of solid fact it has been the despised British 
Regular who has been responsible for most of the tactical improve- 
ments and innovations of the war. It was the late General Jonn 
Gough who at Neuve Chapelle first demonstrated how the old 
rigid trench lines could be broken by massed artillery bombard- 
ment. It was Sir Henry Horne who invented the creeping bar- 
rage on the Somme in 1916, and it was his corps which introduced 
the elaborate rehearsal before an attack and the “ pinching out ” 
tactices—at Fricourt in July, 1916. It was Sir Julian Byng at 
Cambrai a year ago who by the new methods of surprise con- 
centration and the barrage of tanks instead of shells gave us the 
key of the Western Front and restored the open-war conditions of 
mobility. Yet all these were Regular soldiers, at whom Mr. Wells 
so constantly sneers. The tank itself may have been civilian and 
naval in origin, but the tactics by which it has been so successfully 
used are due to the brains of the Regular Army.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Soper. 





THE PUNISHMENT OF WILLIAM II. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Sprctator.’’) 
Sir,—The Congress of Vienna did not trouble itself about trial or 
procedure in the case of Buonaparte. On March 13th, 1815, it issued 





a Declaration (translated in full in the Annual Register, 1815, p. 366) | 


which is certain to be used as a precedent on this occasion. It 
says in one passage :— 

*Buonaparte .. has deprived himself of the protection of 
the law, and has manifested to the universe that there can be 
neither peace nor truce with him. The Powers consequently 
declare that Napoleon Buonaparte has placed himself without the 
pale of civil and social relations, and that as an enemy and dis- 
turber of the tranquillity of the world he has rendered himself 
liable to public vengeance—a@ la vindicte publique.” 

As Lord Rosebery puts it (Napoleon—the Last Phase, ec. vi.): 
“The Congress of Vienna had outlawed Napoleon.” The British 
signatories were ‘‘ Wellington, Clancarty, Cathcart, Stewart.’’ To- 
day, no doubt, there must be trial before sentence, but need we be 
disturbed because there is no exact precedent for the Tribunal? 
As Lord Holt said in 1703, “ if men will multiply injuries, actions 
must be multiplied too.’’—I am, Sir, &e., Herman Conen. 





SUNDAY, DECEMBER Ist. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Siz,—No man can more entirely admire and acclaim than I do, as 
illustrious representatives of glorious France, Marshal Foch 
and M. Clemenceau. They deserve all the homage of welcome 
which England can give them. But I am sure I am not alone in 
my grave regret that Sunday was the chosen day for their recep- 
tion. Perhaps the choice (a choice, I think, almost or quite 
without precedent) was dictated by some urgency in the need for 
consultation between our Government and them. That would 
modify the conditions; but, if so, it should have been intimated. 
Otherwise, why not make Monday the day? Many English people 
who would not go my Puritan length in Sunday observance do still 
assuredly think that the advancing assimilation in this country 
of the Christian sacred day to other days means a great and far- 
reaching moral loss. It impairs and obscures more and more an 
immemorial and ever-recurring memento of the higher and 
eternal order.—I am, Sir, &c., Hanpiey Dene. 
Auckland Castle. 





A MEMORY OF 1860. 
(To tae Emror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Now that this long and murderous war with Germany, in 
which our American cousins have joined hand in hand with us 
in successful vindication of the claims of Right over Might, is 
terminated, perhaps the accompanying verses sung at a concert 
given at the Music Hall, Boston, U.S.A., on October 1st, 1860, with 
great applause, in the presence of our late King Edward of blessed 
memory, on the occasion of his visit, towards the termination of 
his progress in the above year, may not seem out of place just 
now. They are by the late poet Oliver Wendell Holmes, and were 
sung to the tune of “ God Save the King.” An old soldier, one 


monet, 
hundred and four years of age, was presented to his late Majesty 
on this occasion. Only one member of the suite is now alive—Sir 
John Engleheart, aged ninety-five—and only two Lieutenants out 
of the thirty-one officers who conveyed the Prince in H.M.S, 
‘Hero’ to Canada, and back to England, in 1860, including myself, 
are still living.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricuarp Massiz Biomrietp, Rear-Admiral, 
15 Circus, Bath. 





“ God bless our Fathers’ Land, 
Keep her in heart and hand, 
One with our own! 

From all her foes defend; 
Be her brave people’s friend, 
Protect her throne! 


Father, in loving care, 

Guard Thou her Kingdom’s heir, 
Guide all his ways: 

Thine arm his shelter be, 

From harm by land and sea, 

Bid storm and danger flee, 
Prolong his days. 

Lord, let war’s tempest cease, 

Fold the whole world in peace, 
Under Thy wings; 

Make all the nations one, 

All hearts beneath the sun, 

Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of Kings! ” 





DEAFNESS. 
[To tne Evitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—You were good enough to publish, some time ago, a corre 
spondence dealing with moral conditions affecting the deaf. May 
I through your make an appeal to their medical 
advisers ? A short-sighted man may go to his doctor and through 
him to an optician, and so get a certified instrument to remedy 
his defect. No such advantages are open to the partially deaf. 
The electrical aids, admirable in conception and an inestimable 
boon, are, as far as I know, wholly in the hands of the trade, 
and customers find their mercies anything but tender. Not only 
are these instruments carelessly made, supplied with difficulty, 
and without any but their price is 
poor patients. This class has, unhappily, very greatly increased 
owing to the war. Surely the medical profession, when unable to 
this most disabling of infirmities, might recognize the 


columns 


guarantees, prohibitive t 


cure 


| mechanical aids in existence and help their patients to-get them, 





properly made, and at a reasonable price.—I am, Sir, &c., 


One or THE VICTIMS. 





THE ‘STAR AND GARTER’ TIOME. 
(To ree Eprror or tHe * Spectator.’’) 
Srr,—You were good enough to publish on October 26th a short 
appeal for the ‘Star and Garter’ Musical Fund. The following 
note on the progress of the Orchestra, from the Medical Officer in 
Charge, may therefore interest your readers :— 
“ * Star and Garter,’ Richmond, Surrey, 
18th November, 1918. 
My pear Youne,—You will, I am sure, be pleased to hear that the 
Orchestra accompanied the hymns at a Thanksgiving service 
which we had here yesterday, and acquitted themselves exceed- 
ingly well. It is rather wonderful that they should be able to 
play so well after only two months’ training, and it is very 
encouraging for the future of the Orchestra, I think. Drummer 
Hunt borrowed a drum from the local Scouts, and also took part 
in the service, and I am anxious to know if you could get an 
orchestral bass drum and side drum for us.—Yours sincerely, 
J. V. Dickie, Medical Officer in Charge.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. pe B. Yorne. 





SOLICITORS’ MEMORIAL SERVICE. 
(To rae Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—A memorial service for those solicitors and their articled 
clerks who have given their lives in the service of their King 
and country will be held (by kind permission of the Dean of West- 
minster) in Westminster Abbey on Tuesday, December 17th, at 
noon. Admission to the Abbey will be by ticket, to be obtained 
on application to the undersigned before December 10th. Applica- 
tions should be marked on the cover ‘‘ Memorial Service.’-—I am, 
Sir, &., E. R. Coox, Secretary. 
Law Society's Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





WAR MEMORIALS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sm,—There seems to be a widespread desire that the names of 
men who have fallen in the war shal! be reeorded, and the usual 
suggestion is that bronze tablets shall be placed on the walls of 
the parish churches. Is there anything more depressing than 
dark bronze tablets full of lettering almost illegible ? I write to 
suggest that the names might be recorded in large illuminated 
vellum books, with substantial rich covers, to be placed on earved 
lecterns in the parish churches. This would give scope to record 
the deeds of those who won distinction; also some account of the 
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eriments could be given where many men in a district joined up 
aa Photographs could be introduced. 





with any particular regiment. . 
I remember having seen in use in Italian and Spanish churches 
old missals so large that the choir could read them from some 
distance. These were both beautiful and permanent. The making 
of these books would be a very interesting occupation for many a 
inded man who could do sedentary light work. --] am, Sir, &c., 


BR. F. @. 
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EXAMPLE OF INDIAN HOME RULE. 
(To THE Hp1TOR oF THE “ SpectaTorR.’’) 

Sir,—The Montagu-Chelmsford scheme has forced us to discuss 
the fitness of Indians to manage their own affairs. Permit me to 
place before your readers the illuminating case of the Munici- 
pality of Burdwan, important town in the relatively 
enlightened province of Bengal. The Council of this Municipality 
has just been suspended for one year, by order of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in order that a ‘ bureaucrat ” may clear up the 
shocking mess it has made of the town’s affairs and redress the 
vigorously represented grievances of the unfortunate Indian rate- 


AN 


an 


yayers. 
' The report on Burdwan for 1915-16 said: ‘‘ The roads are bad; 
the drains are not flushed; the water-supply is abused with 
impunity; the finances are mismanaged and in confusion; the 
municipal board is rent by friction.” The report for 1917-18 says: 
“ Dishonesty and corruption among the municipal staff have caused 
serious When, latterly, the British District Magistrate, 
after having vainly lavished advice and remonstrance on the 
Municipal Councillors, ordered an inquiry into the affairs of the 
Municipality, documents suppressed wholesale, though 
enough came to light to prove gross incompetence and dishonesty. 
Let the Indian inhabitants of Burdwan be asked whether they wish 
their late Municipal Councillors and other members of the 
educated classes to rule over them in matters political as well ss 
municipal. Ask them whether it is the interference or the exces- 
sive forbearance of the British ‘‘ bureaucrat” that is harming 
India—I am, Sir, &., T. E. Wetsy, 
Secretary, The European Association. 


loss.”’ 


were 


Calcutta. 





NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
— 
THE BATTALION IS NOW ON REST. 
Watsina the village street, to watch the stars and find 
Some peace like the old peace, some sooth for soul and mind; 
The noise of laughter strikes me as I move on my way 
Towards England—Westward—and the last glow of day. 


And here is the end of houses. I turn on my heel, 
And stay where those voices a moment made me feel 
As I were on Cotswold, with nothing else to do 
Than stare at the old houses, to taste the night-dew; 


To answer friendly greetings from rough voices kind . . . 
O one may try for ever to be calm and resigned, 

A red blind at evening sets the poor heart on fire— 

Or a child’s face, a sunset—with the old hot desire. 


Ivor Gurney. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
~\ERAL GOURKO’S MEMOIRS.* 

GENERAL Gourko, after holding high commands on various sections 
of the Russian front, acted as Chief of the General Staff when General 
Alexeieff fell ill, through the critical winter from November, 1916, to 
March, 1917. He was thus in a position to know everything about 
the Russian Army and a good deal about Russian politics, and his 
memoirs, just published in a somewhat halting English translation, 
form a valuable contribution to the history of Russia’s part in the 
war. Russia, like her Allies, was taken unawares by the treacherous 
Central. Powers. When “ on July 24th [1914] it became generally 
known that a conflict was inevitable,” the Russian troops had left 
for their summer training camps. Two days later they were ordered 


to return to winter quarters for ‘* preparatory mobilization.” At 


es and Impressions of War and Revolution in Ruisia. 1914-1917, By 
Basil Gourko, London: John Murray. [18s. net.] 
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first, the Odessa, Kicff, Petrograd, and Kazan districts only were 
to be mobilized at midnight, July 29th-30th; but as Austria 
mobilized all her armies, a general Russian mobilization was fixed 
for midnight, July 30th-3lst. Germany seized on this as a pretext 
for declaring war on the evening of Saturday, August Ist. Much 
depended on the speed at which Russia could mobilize. General 
Gourko says that the operation was far more successful than the 
Russian Staff had expected, though most of the troops had to 
travel great distances, and several corps, recently transferred from 
Poland to the Volga, had to’be brought back. Russia had handi- 
capped herself for a war against Germany by destroying, two years 
before, the obsolete forts before Warsaw and at Zegrgie to the 
north-east—forming with Novogeorgievsk the so-called “ fortified 
triangle ” of the Middle Vistula—without replacing them. More- 
over, General Sukhomlinoff had deprived the remaining fortresses, 
except Ivangorod and Osovietz, of their trained garrisons, which 
were replaced by elderly militiamen, with the result that only the 
two named offered any serious resistance to the enemy. The rail- 
ways were unequal to the task of supplying great armies; and 
Russia was very short of motor-transport, and was ill supplied 
with artillery, shells, and even rifles. The enemy has sometimes 
suggested that Russia provoked the war, but General Gourko shows 
that Russia was utterly unpre ared for such‘a struggle. Sir Georgs 
Buchanan in the current Fortnightly says justly that the Russian 
Government ought to have foreseen the possibility of war and taken 
measures to provide against it. But a prominent member of the 
Duma, whom he asked whether Russia was ready for a European 
war, replied: ‘She never will be ready.’’ When the war cam? 
the Russian Army had to do the best it could with very imperfect 
tools.and with a faulty organization behind it. The general plan 
of campaign was to attack Austria first, if Germany delivered her 
main blow at France and not at Russia. The enemy, on the other 
hand, had hoped that the Austrians would turn the Vistula line and 
capture Warsaw before Russia could mobilize. As it happened, 
Russia assembled her armies so rapidly that she was able to repel 
and defeat the invading Austrians, and also to invade German 
territory. General Gourko gives an interesting account of the 
operations in East Prussia, where his cavalry division did well. 
He blames the Commander-in-Chief on this front, General Gilinsky, 
for the failure of a promising campaign. General Rennenkampi 
invaded the province from the east, and progressed favourably 
towards Kénigsberg, while General Samsonofft worked up from the 
south. But the movements of the two armies were not co-ordinated, 
and General Samsonoff, through his own rashness and through the 
bad generalship of the commanders of his flanking corps, met with 
disaster at Tannenberg on August 28th, 1914. According to the 
author, the unlucky General Samsonoff would have won a great 
victory if his subordinates on the wings had carried out his plans. 
As it was, they fell back before the German cavalry and left the 
centre to be surrounded and destroyed, 
but died of heart failure in the forest. Marshal von Hindenburg’s 
reputation was made by this battle; he took advantage, at any 
rate, of the Russian blunders, though the enemy accounts are 
probably over-coloured. 


The General escaped, 


By the spring of 1915, according to General Gourko, the Russian 
Army had virtually exhausted its offensive powers and was incapable 
of maintaining a defensive, for lack of arms, munitions, trained 
supplies. Retreat the 
enemy chose to attack in force. The retiring armies were saved not 
merely by the stubborn heroism of the company officers and the 
rank-and-file, but also by the vastness of their country, for the 


reserves, and was inevitable whenever 


enemy could not make roads and railways quickly enough to supply 
his pursuing armies. General Gourko says that the Allies did not 
realize Russia's difficulties or come to her help in time; but he for 
his part does not understand that Great Britain and France, despite 
their large industries, were unable to equip their owa forces with 
the enormous amount of artillery required in modern war until the 
year 1916 was far advanced. He urges that the Russian invasion 
of East Prussia saved France by compelling the enemy to transfer 
several corps from the Western Front, and thus enabling Marshal 
Joffre to win the battle of the Marne. He claims, too, that General 
Brussiloff’s offensive in the summer of 1316 saved Italy from disaster 
by diverting strong Austrian reinforcements from the Trentino to 
Galicia. There is truth in these claims, but it is also true that the 
Allies rendered great services to Russia, for which they were in the 


ead ill repaid. General Gourko admits that, through the Allied 


efforts, the Russian Army was well provided, for the first time, with 


guns and shells in the early months of 1917, in preparation for the 
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| combined offensive of the spring, which was thwartel by the Revo- 
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| Jution. 


One main reason for Russia’s weakness in supply and 
transport was, he tells us, that the men in the railway workshops 
and tho miners were called up in large numbers for service at the 
front, apparently lest the peasantry should be jealous of them. The 
inevitable results were a faulty railway service and a scarcity of 
The 
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raw material. Thus, though Russia possessed immense deposits 
of coal and iron, she was unable to make proper use of them. Mcre- 
over, with a population half as large again as that of the Central 
Empires, Russia, after calling up fourteen million men, found herself, 
according to the author, inferior in bayonet strength to the enemy, 
partly because of her enormous losses—over four million five hundred 
thousand up to December, 1916—and partly because she could not 
arm, equip. and feed the new divisions which she might have 
raised. 

General Gourko does not throw new light on the failure of the 
firsts Rumanian campaign. He thinks that Rumania ought to 
have declared wer in May or June, 1916, when General Brussiloff 
began his offensive, instead of waiting till August, when the Russian 
mdvance had come to an end for want of munitions and reserves. 
He declares, however, that the Rumanian effort diverted large enemy 
forces from Macedonia, where they intended to effect a junction 
with the treacherous King Constantine and take Salonike—if they 
could. When the author became Chief of Staff, the Russians» 
according to him, took over all but twenty miles of the Rumanian 
front and did their best for their little neighbour. But the mischief 
had been done before then. General Gourko does not discuss the 
complaints of treachery directed against M. Stirmer. He hints, 
however, that Rumania for political reasons would not accept 
Russian help in Transylvenis when it was first offered, fearing lest 
Russia might claim part of the province. But the governing con- 
siderations were military. If the Russian ermies were really 
exhausted by August, 1916, as Genere] Gourko declares, it was 
obviously useless to expect them to give effective aid to Rumania 
egainst lerge German end Bulgarian armies, which were quite 
fresh. Besides, Rumania had few railways, and the problem of 
supplying Russian armies in the Southern Carpathians was elmost 
insoluble. The true story of Rumania’s intervention remains to 
be told. 

The author had returned to his army in Volhynia when the 
Revolution broke out. He gives a candid and ironical account of 
the movement im so far as it affected his army. He declares that 
he was able by tact and firmness to maintain discipline, and leaves 
the reader to suppose that, if the Revolutionary leaders in Petro- 
grad had not made such colossel blunders at the outset, the Army 
might have remained a coherent force. He thinks, however, that 
meny of them feared the Russien military chiefs more than the 
enemy, end, to save the Revolution, would sacrifice their country, 
General Gourko says that, as Chief of Steff, he had repeatedly 
exlvised the Tsar to conciliate the Duma, and thus lessen the uni- 
versal discontent. But the influence of the Empress, who, he 
cecleres, was in no sense a pro-German but was solely concerned 
for her son’s future, was exerted on behalf of the reactionaries like 
M. Protopopoff and against moderate officials like M. Trepoff. 
General Gourko recalls a conversation in which M. Protopopoft 
expounded a scheme for appealing for the support of the town 
workmen, meanwhile getting rid of the Duma and ordering fresh 
elections. To the General's remark that tMiis was a risky game— 
va banque ‘/—M. Protopopoff assented, without realizing how great. 
the stakes were. The anecdote suggests that, like the old French 
monerechy, the Tsardom was wrecked in the end by frivolity at the 
helm: Cordinal Loménie de Brienne was as much of a gambler as 
M. Protopopoff. But General Gourko will not hear of the contrast 
often drawn between the Revolutionary armies of France and 
Russia. He points out with some force that in France the war 
srose out of the Revolution, whereas in Russia the Revolution 
came out of the war; the French Revolutionaries fought the inveder 
to save their new-won liberties, whereas the Russians, quite wrongly 
n>? doubt, thought that the war, having brought them revolution, 
hid fulfilled its purpose and should cease. If the Germans had 
thown a grain of sense, to say nothing of such gualities as sympathy, 
t» which they are total strangers, they might have won the lasting 
goodwill of Revolutionary Russia by offering peace on generous 
terms. As it was, they not only outraged Russia by the monstrous 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty, but eleo confirmed the Allies in the belief 
that peace with an unbeaten Germany wes impossible. General 
Gourko expresses profound contempt for M. Kerensky, who, he 
suggests, dismissed him and Generel Alexeieff because they would 
not condescend to flatter the new dictator. General Gourko was 
crrested and detained in the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul for a 
month, and then banished, he says, for no definite offence in Sept- 
ember, 1917. He has, therefore, very good reesons for disliking 
M. Kerensky. We may note his definite statement that M. Kerensky 


had arranged with General Korniloff for the occupation of Petrograd ! 


by troops faithful to the Provisional Government, and then, after 
denying that there was any such srrangement, had sent the troops 
away and ordered the arrest of the General. But General Gourko is 
flatly contradicted by M. Kerensky himself in the current Fort 
hiightly Review. The controversy is now ancient history. But it 
throws some light on those differences between parties and leading 
politicians in Russia that stand in the way of & union against the 
rescally Anarchists who are destroying their country. 





THE TOURNAMENT.* 


Mr. Cripps-Day’s History of the Tournament in England and in 
France* will afford no small pleasure to all who care about the 
pomp and circumstance of the Middle Age. Its delightful illustra. 
tions and copious quotations from old documents bring this strangest 
of human institutions before our eyes with great vividness, Tnei- 
dentally the book affords a curious vindication of what we ar 
ept to call the Wardour Street view of the Middle Age, the view 
which so deeply effected Walter Scott and his contemporaries, 
though Scott himself was the inventor of the phrase ‘“ Wardour 
Street English.” One cannot turn Mr. Cripps-Day’s pages without 
seeing that a great many of the things which we are inclined to dub 
Wardour Street were in reality taken from contemporary accounts of 
the Tournament. This is probably due to the fact that the Tourna. 
ment was the last Gothic institution to die, and therefore, perhaps 
not unnaturally, the first to be revived in literature. Tournaments, 
or combats at the barriers 2s they were called, not merely took place 
in the days of Elizabeth, but lasted late into the reign of James I, 
People who knew nothing and cared nothing about Gothie arehj. 
tecture or the arts and literature of pre-Renaissance times, still jn 
their mimic combats reverted to Mediaevalism. 

Though the Werdour Street writers, from Horace Walpole to 
Scott, a:e justified in Mr. Cripps-Day’s pages of many things 
commonly regarded as anachronisms, we also get from the 
present book many strange sidelights on the non-heroic side of 
the Tournament. Very amusing is the account of the Earl of 
Pembroke, who in the twelfth century was what we should now 
call a Tournament ‘‘Pro.’’ As a professionel fighter he made a very 
profitable tour in France, of which we know a good many details, 
It appears that he had a working partner called Roger de Gaugi, 
The gentleman in question probably looked after the gate-money, 
and also no doubt stood by like the twelfth man to fill a gap in team 
fighting. The money was obtained by unhorsing your opponent 
and then sparing his life for an agreed sum. 

How the Cinema people, if they read Mr. Cripps-Day’s book, will 
repine that we do not now have Passages of Arms! He tells us that 

“The contests seem to have been held in open country, featured 
perhaps with little woods, a bridge and a stream, and when the 
word lices is used, it would appear to have the same meaning as 
recet, or en agreed place of refuge. The tournament was a real 
fight ; no sentiment of chivalry protected one knight from the attack 
of many, or from being taken prisoner when he was unhorsed or 
had lost his weapons, for one of the objects which actuated many of 
the combstants in attending tournaments, and undoubtedly Pem- 
broke, was to make money. Pembroke admitted capturing 500 
knights, who must have peid a large sum of money in ransoming 
their persons, and in obtaining the return of their armour and horses,” 
But perhaps when the public gets tired of comic or romantic scenes 
** featuring ’’ Mr. Charlie Chaplin or the chief Cinema actresses of the 
day, the manegers may turn their attention to the Middle Age, 
and we may see some twenty or thirty thousand pounds spent in 
filming a Tournament, in which, with the aid of the most learned 
archaeologists (see advertisement), will be set forth all the glory of the 
Tourney. Knights in real armour made on the best patterns will 
joust in real combats and unhorse each other at the barriers, while 
leading ladies in Mediaeval costume will smile long and largely 
upon them, and as Queens of Beauty will distribute the prizes, 
We can imagine Miss making the tour of the world as the 
Queen of Beauty, while the knights troop by one by one, with their 
golden and jewelled crests on their helms and their long spears at 
the salute. But joking apart, there is Boodle, if not a Bonanza, in 
our suggestion, and we sincerely hope it will be taken up. The 
charming back to the ivory mirror showing a Tournament in full 
swing reproduced as one of the illustrations in Mr. Cripps-Day's 
book would provide a fascinating final tableau, or again might be 
used as an advertisement for the Film. It is an exquisite piece of 
art, both as to the pattern and as to the spirited presentation of the 
combat. Equally descriptive and not less delightful is the picture of 
Sir John Astley “ justing at the tilt.” In this picture the V.A.D. 
will notice with pleasure that the Queen of Beauty has almost an 
exact reproduction of a Sister's cap. Singu'arly attractive, too, 
is the picture of a young “ Knut ” of Chivalry being caparisoned 
by his faithful valet. Several helmets and spare pieces of armour 
are laid out on a neat trestle table, and the knight is evidently 
pondering in his mind whether he shall wear his best or his second- 
best casque. Another picture which we recommend very strongly 
for Cinema purposes is that entitled ‘‘Comment le Seigneur 
Appelant et le Seigneur Deffendant assemblent au Tourney.” 
This set could, we feel sure, not be improved, even by the most 
accomplished Cinema producers either here or in America. 

But really we must not be led away down the flowery paths of 
the Cinema, or our readers may be inclined to think that Mr. Cripps- 
Day has produced a comic work. It is nothing of the kind, but a 





* (1) The History of the Tournament in England and in France. By Francis H. 
Cripps-Day. London: Bernard Quaritch, [25s, net.|}——{2) English Pageantry : 
an Historical Outline, By Robert Withington, Vol. I, Harvard University 
Press, ($3°90 netJ 
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very serious contribution to a most fascinating subject. We follow 
him with pleasure, not merely in his archaeology, but in his reflections 
on the moral side of the Tournaments and the way in which the 
instinct for war was satisfied by tho sport, which are most sug- 
gestive. We must say one moro word as to the illustrations. Very 
delightful is the late French picture of ‘‘ Do Pluvinel instructing 
Louis XIII. in the art of the Manage.” Charming, too, is the picture 
of Louis XIII. tilting st barriers in the Placo Royle. We learn 
with amusement that Henry, Princo of Wales, tho eldest son of 
James I., excelled a3 @ horsernan and played golf, but carod little 
for hunting, “ for which his father rated him and called him 
no sportsman.” 

In connexion with the History of the Tournament, we may 
mention a work on Pagoantry by Mr. Robort Withington,’ the first 
yolume of which is now published. The book is full of interesting 
matter, and has also some very fascinating illustrations. We like 
particularly those which depict tho ‘“‘ Wild Man ”’ as he appears in 
Pageant, Mosque, and Romance. Those of our readers who love the 
mountains will no doubt remember that tho ‘“ Wildmannlie,” or 
Savage Man, eppears in the coat of arms of tho High and Mighty 
Republic of the Grisons, a fact which has led some archaeologists 
to suppose that some kind of primitive savage remained on in the 
vast sylvan recesses of the Upper Inn Valley end the Valtelin. In 
such questions, however, as to whether the Wodeman means the 
Mad Man or the Wood Man, we dare not attempt to follow the 
ingenious author of English Pageantry. Among the illustrations we 
must mention the reproduction of the celebrated and dreadful 
picture from an MS. of the Wild Men burning in a Pageant performed 
before the King of France. We particularly like the Boat Joust, 
in which all the Knights are tilting furiously at each other from 
boats. That seems to us a sport which might very well be revived 
at our riverine or seaside regattas. (Blackpool papers please copy.) 





ECHOES OF THE WAR.* 
Sir James Barrte is almost unique among contemporary writers in 
his appeal to youth. Peter Pan is shortly to resume his annual sway 
for the fourteenth year in succession. But these fanciful and 
pathetic sketches are addressed to a grown-up, if not indeed to a 
middle-aged, audience. It is not that the writer forgets to pay due 
homage to heroic youth—to those of whom Shakespeare, “ who 
had been there before,”’ wrote the perfect epitaph, if we alter a single 
word, in the lines on Norfolk in Richard II. :— 
“In France he gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 

And his pure soul unto his captain, Christ, 

Under whose colours he had fought so long.” 
But here the scene is laid at home. We see nothing of war at close 
quarters. We ace shown its effect on the elder generation, gentle 
and simple, homely and sophisticated. In ‘‘ The Old Lady Shows 
her Medals’ we begin at the foot of the social ladder, with o cher- 
woman for heroine, while all the action takes placo in a slum base- 
ment. The idea of the play is the competition of pride in their sons 
among poor women. Mrs. Dowey never had a husband or a son, 
so she had to invent one, pa!ming off on her sister charwomen letters 
from tho front which she had forged, and telling a clergyman that 
Private Kenneth Dowey, of the Black Watch (whose name she had 
seen in the papers), wes her son. Bya coincidence, quite justifiable 
inthe circumstances, Mr. Willings the clergyman, runs across Private 
Dowey at a soldiers’ rest-house and brings him along to his supposed 
mother. Private Dowey comes out of curiosity, resolved to denounce 
the fraud, and their téte-d-téle begins stormily enough. But he is 
without friends in London or a home anywhere. So the sequel 
describes how from indignation he passes to acquiescence, gratitude, 
and finally devotion to the old “ criminal,” who gives him a home, 
and from being a probationary mother is finally adopted with full 
military honours, for Kenneth tells her that in taking him over 
she has, ‘‘in a manner of speaking, joined the Black Watch,” and 
that he has sent in her name as his next-of-kin. He goes back 
never to return, and we part from Mrs. Dowey, splendide mendaz, 
looking over her ‘‘son’s”’ medals before going out in decent mourning 
to her daily labours. It may be urged that the conversation of 
the charwomen is slightly idealized, but it is full of human touches, 
end gives an admirable appreciation of the class distinctions which 
exist even amongst the very poor. 

In “The New Word” we move to a middle-class household. 
It is a study of the relations of fathers and sons as affected by the 
war. Mr. Torrance is sn official at the Law Courts, a dry, rather 
sarcastic man, averse from sentiment, feared in his household. 
We make his acquaintance at the moment when his son is putting 
on his uniform upstairs for the first time ; his wife begs him to be 
“nica” to the boy. But when the Second Lieutenant appears the 
transports of his mother and sister only drive the father still further 
into his shell. He disparages and cavils—simply because he is 
afraid of letting himself go. Yet when the women folk retire, the 


Ite. saa” of the War, By J. M, Varric, London: Hodder and Stoughton, 





ico is slowly broken by ® process of mutual confession. Roger's 
reluctant admission that he likes his father best leads on to further 
intimate self-revelations on both sides, culminating in Mr. Torrance’s 
request that his son will be “ nice ” to him before his mother. Thus 
the war is the means of breaking down the barriers between the two 
generations instead of heightening end strengthening them es in 
Mr. Wells's last novel. In ‘“ Barbara's Wedding” the milestones 
are still further apart, end the social status higher. The Colonel, 
the principal character, is “very old and sometimes bewildered.” 
The war has been raging for three years, his grandson has 
been killed, yet we find him in his country house seeing 
in a vision things as they were on the day of his grandson's 
marriage, dimly conscious that things are not what they 
soom, asking for explanations from his gardener of strange sounds— 
anti-aircraft guns—of which the garderer (of three years back) is 
wholly unconscious. Then the vision fades, the dead disappear, 
and the Colonel's wife breaks to him what the bells mean. It is 
not for Barbara’s wedding to his grandson that they are ringing, 
but for her second marriage to the gardener, Dering, now a Captain. 
“The world is all being re-made, dear,” his wife tells him. ‘‘ He is 
worthy of her.” So what was impossible in The Admirable Crichton 
is accepted without a murmur in the fusion of classes brought 
about by the war. The Colonel's lucid interval, however, does 
not last long, the vision of the past returns, and we leave him asking 
his wife to read him ‘“‘ something funny” out of Pickwick. It is a 
subtle and tender fantasy with one or two jarring notes. Subtlor 
and more ingenious is the last of these informal plays, “‘ A Well- 
Remembered Voice,’ which deals with communications with tho 
dead. The mother of a young officer killed in the war, with the girl 
he might have married and two friends, are holding a table-rapping 
séance. Mr. Don, the father, an artist, is present, but he is an 
unbeliever ; all the rest ere much impressed by the results, which 
are negligible and even trivial. Then, as the father is left alone, 
his son appears to him, vividly alive, with all his old tricks and 
humour. In their talk, free and unrestrained, he explains why 
he came to seo his father rather than his mother, who had been all 
in all to him in life—because his father needed him most. The boy 
is entirely ignorant of the table-rapping experiments ; he dwells on the 
difficulty of penetrating the veil; explains how he can only appear 
to one ; how the living can affect the dead by their cheerfulness or 
gloom; and how the revenants ‘‘ get a good mark,” so to speaks, 
if they succeed in brightening up those whom they visit. The 
conversation continues after his mother and the girl re-enter the 
room, but they neither see nor hear him. Mr. Don’s triumph ovor 
the failure of the table-rapping is dashed by his son’s mentioning 
that the “‘ password,” which “ it was ewfully difficult to get,’ was 
identical with that rapped out by the table, and when he asks 
for further explanations his son disappears, leaving him to think 
it allout. This is clearly not a dogmatic pronouncement on “ Speak- 
ing with the Dead” (the title of a practical handbook recently 
published), but an allegory in which both sceptics and believers 
can find consolation. 

Sir James Barrie’s method is too well known to nee 
It is the very antipodes of the rigorous detachment, the austere 
self-effacement, of that school of artists of which Turgenieff is perhaps 
the supreme exemplar. Sir James Barrie plucks continually at our 
heart-strings, and the constant alternation of pathos and comedy is 
apt to be disconcerting. As regards the form of these “ Echoes,” 
they are practically plays, but the stage directions are expanded at 
times into a running commentary. The skill with which trivial, 
homely, and even ridiculous incidents are turned to account amounts 
to genius. It is easy to criticize; but it is impossible to deny the 
charm of these whimsical yet moving illustrations of “‘ the courags 
of these young things ’’ and the love and camouflaged pride—for 
we are driven to use this much overworked word—of the old. 


description. 





THE MAKING OF MODERN YORKSHIRE.* 
ADDRESSING an assembly of Yorkshiremen in London in the year 
1682, the then Dean of Worcester said: “ Our County, as the 
Curious observe, is the Epitome of England; whatsoever is excellent 
in the whole land being in proportion thereto ... besides, God hath 
beon pleased to make it the birthplace and nursery of many great 
men.’ If every soul in Yorkshire had heard his speech end agreed 
with it, not more then helf-a-million of people could have cried 
“ Hear! Hear!” Eight times as 
many might now say ‘“* Amen ”’—i.¢., one man to every acre. Mr. 
Fietcher prefaces his delightful new book, The Making of Modern 
Yorkshire, with Dean Hicks’s expression of provincial patriotism, 
but his history does not reach back to the ege of the speaker. 
It begins in 1750. The last decades of the eighteenth and the 
first decades of the nineteenth centuries were unhappy years 
for Yorkshire, although in them was laid the foundation of her 
The people suffered fearfully when the great 
When hunger forced the independent weavers 


—i.e., one man to every eight acres. 


immense prosperity. 
factories took birth. 
"©The Making of Medern Yorkshire, 1750-1914, By J. 8, Fletcher, Londoa: 
Allen and Unwin, (73, 6d, net.) 
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and spinners to become machine-minders it is small wonder that 
they hated their new work under new conditions of increased 
squalor, decreased leisure, and iron authority; small wonder, too, 
that they rioted and from time to time destroyed the inventions 
which had taken from them the amenities of life. With the advent 
of machinery a sort of ‘‘ mad haste’ took hold of the industrial 
world. Masters and men worked from dawn till dark. They had 
no holidays. The women and children were pressed into the 
service. Twelve hours’ work a day was exacted from children 
nine years old, and when they slept from sheer exhaustion they 
were wakened by the overseer’s whip. The pauper orphans at 
least were literally enslaved. Incalculable misery preceded the 
Factory Acts, but at last the Factory Reformers persuaded a Parlia- 
ment very hard to move to liberate the children and to set limits 
to the cruel hours of toil, which were stunting the industrial popu- 
lation. The strange thing was that no marks of their bondage 
appear to have remained upon the Yorkshire character, perhaps 
because their distress was mitigated by chances of great success. 
Almost all the early Yorkshire magnates rose from the people. 
The conditions of factory life were terrible, but it was a time of 
opportunity, and men of exceptional brain and endurance became 
wealthy and powerful. The race was to the strong, and success 
came in smaller or larger degree to not a few. There was always 
hope for a man conscious of any innate force. 

But in 1750 life had not yet become strenuous. The market 
towns, we read, were still almost mediaeval in appearance, and the 
manufacturing centres were small. Oottage industries were every- 
where, but the day of the factory had not yet come. Mr. Fletcher 
quotes Defoe’s description of a visit to the Leeds cloth market early 
in the eighteenth century. Betimes in the morning trestles were 
placed in the streets with boards laid across them to form counters :— 

‘The clothiers come early in the morning with their cloth, and as 
few bring more than one piece, the market days being so frequent, 
they go into the inns and public-houses with it, and there set it down. 
At about six o’clock in the summer and about seven in the winter, 
the clothiers being all come by that time, the market bell at the Old 
Chapel by the bridge rings; upon which it would surprise a stranger 
to see in how few minutes without hurry, noise or the least disorder 
the whole market is filled and all the boards upon the tressels covered 
with cloth so close one another as the pieces can lie long ways, 
each proprietor standing behind his own piece. . . . As soon as the 
bell has ceased ringing the factors and buyers of all sorts enter the 
market. . When they have pitched upon their cloth they 
lean over to the clothier and by a whisper in the fewest words 
imaginable the price is stated ; one asks, the other bids, and they agree 
or disagree in a moment.” 


In thie way, he goes on, ten or twenty thousand pounds may change 
hands in a single hour. Plainly it needed no machinery to make 
the Yorkshireman businesslike. But if Yorkshire life retained in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century something of mediaeval form, 
the colour had long gone out of it. York Minster was almost in 
ruins, utterly neglected and desecrated; York Castle was empty 
and partially destroyed. Men were hanged there for small offences, 
otherwise it served no purpose. All the religious Houses stood open 
to the skies, and, according to Mr. Fletcher's account, all the merri- 
ment of the past was extinguished. While rendering the heartiest 
of tributes to modern Nonconformity, he brings a railing accusation 
against an earlier Puritanism. In Yorkshire, at any rate, he thinks, 
the wholesale condemnation of gaiety and pleasure led men to seek 
recreation in fighting and drinking. The care of the sick and insane, 
which had been undertaken by the Church, was neglected as soon as 
the religious fervour of the Reformation had spent itself. The 
National Church in the eighteenth century appeared to be moribund, 
and Christianity in the North was at a low ebb indeed when Wesley 
once more offered the consolations of religion to the English world. 
The history of agriculture in Yorkshire during Mr. Fletcher's period 
is like the history of agriculture in all other counties. It is, in our 
author's estimation, the history of a despoiled peasantry, and may 
be summed up in Mr. Prothero’s description of the working of the 
“Enclosures Acts.”” When the enclosures took effect, says Mr. 
Prothero, “* rural society was convulsed and its general conditions 
revolutionized. The divorce of a peasantry from the soil, and the 
extinction of commoners, open-field farmers, and eventually of 
small freeholders, were the heavy price which the nation ultimately 
paid for the supply of bread and meat to its manufacturing popu- 
lation.” 

We have not space to analyse the chapters in which our author 
describes the educational condition of Yorkshire to-day and in the 
immediate past. The Yorkshireman is by nature intellectual. The 
Yorkshire artisan is determined to learn. Libraries, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Art Schools, and Science Schools abound in all the towns 
and have huge memberships and crowded attendances. Intellectual 
life does not belong, as, alas! it is too apt to do in the South, 
exclusively to the middle and upper classes, and certainly 
the housing conditions are far in advance of those in London. Mr. 


Fietcher leaves us with an impression that the modern Yorkshire- 
man is happy, is altogether well-conditioned and prosperous, and 
that the next social reforms which he will institute will not be the 





outcome of “divine discontent,” but the natural expression of 
human well-being and healthy ambition. 

An earlier volume of this history is “in preparation.” Our 
author is working backwards, and we look forward to reading the 
story of Yorkshire in Transition between the years 1644 and 
1760, which he promises shall soon be in our hands. 





TRENCH-FEVER.* 

Wirn the approaching demobilization of our huge and far-flung 
forces we must recognize the extreme likelihood, or rather the 
certainty, that we shall be brought face to face with an entirely new 
range of medical problems pressing for early solution, would we main. 
tain the health of the population of these isles. Diseases confined 
now almost entirely to the armies may make their appearance 
as epidemics among the civil population, their characters, however, 
somewhat altered by the different surroundings. No doubt measures 
have been prepared, which will be put in force should the emer. 
gency arise, but it is more difficult to deal with the civilian 
population than with the disciplined military forces. Anything 
which helps to dispel the ignorance of the population about matters 
relating to health and disease, ignorance which is so fruitful a cause 
of unnecessary, or exaggerated, alarm and of obstinate resistance 
to measures of precaution advised by those in authority, is to be 
welcomed. It is therefore with great pleasure that we have read 
the Report issued by the Commission appointed by the Committee 
of the American Red Cross Society to investigate trench-fever, 
one of the most widespread and incapacitating diseases among our 
soldiers on active service. Trench-fever has been so much talked 
about at home, and has been in some danger of being adopted as a 
‘fashionable ”’ disease, that we hope the Report will be read not only 
by medical men, but by many members of the general public. 
It is well written, and although some of the terminology may require 
a little explaining to the non-medical reader, there is nothing to 
make it difficult to follow the research through its various steps, or 
to understand the facts, on which the conclusions are based. Perusal 
of the Report would bring conviction that the present epidemic 
is not, as has been suggested by at least one weekly newspaper, a 
form of influenza, and, bearing in mind the usual means of its 
transmission from case to case, conviction that it is not suitable 
as a “ fashionable ’’ complaint. 

Seeing how widespread is trench-fever—it has been met with in 
places so far apart as Flanders and Mesopotamia—and the serious 
reduction of fighting efficiency its ravages cause, although it is not 
@ fatal disease, one cannot be surprised that it was the subject of 
the first investigation undertaken by the Research Committee of 
the American Red Cross Society. On the other hand, it is difficult 
to understand why the investigation of a disease third on the list 
of those most common in the British armies, and of the first three 
the most incapacitating, should not have been taken in hand earlier 
by the British authorities. The reason given for this neglect— 
namely, the lack of medical officers and the difficulty of securing 
volunteers—does not seem satisfactory, and in respect of volunteers 
seems to cast a slur on the British forces. 

The Americans, having undertaken the work, did it most thoroughly 
in spite of the fact that the initial part of the investigation had to 
be carried out in a British hospital so near the front lines that the 
hospital had to be evacuated during the German offensive of last 
March. The forward position had been chosen so that trench- 
fever patients could be investigated as early in the disease 4s 
possible. The Americans, at any rate, found no difficulty in obtain- 
ing volunteers, but at that time the number of their troops engaged 
in the fighting was small. When the risk of the volunteer becoming 
infected in the majority of experiments by a disease known for its 
unpleasant and painful manifestations is considered, one can fully 
appreciate the pride with which Lieutenant-Colonel James L. 
Bevans, U.S.A., M.C., announced that practically ‘‘ all the men of 
the 101st, 102nd, and 104th Field Hospitals and 101st, 102nd, 103rd, 
and 104th Field Ambulances volunteered for this service.” 

Credit is given by the Commission to the officers of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, who first called attention to the occurrence 
of a disease characterized by febrile relapses among the British 
troops in France in 1915. Later German writers published accounts 
of the same or a similar disease, and one of its synonyms is the 
His-Werner disease, the names of two of these investigators; but 
we can reasonably hope to be saved in future from the hasty adoption 
of German nomenclature. The name “ trench-fever ’’ was first given 
to the disease by Drs. McNee, Brunt, and Renshaw, who showed that 
the virus was in the blood of the patients, and suggested that it 
was transmitted by the louse. As a result of a limited number of 
experiments, these investigators came to the conclusion that the 
virus was associated with the corpuscular and not the liquid portion 
of the blood, and that it was not filtrable ; that is to say, that it 
would not pass through a porcelain filter, such as the Berkefeld, 





© Trench-Fever. Report of Commission, Medical Research Committee, American 
Red Cross. Oxford: at the University Press, 
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which will not permit the passage of organisms visible under the 
ordinary microscope. These conclusions, as the result of carefully 
devised experiments, the Commission were able to disprove, and they 
showed that the virus is in greatest amount in the plasma or liquid 
portion of the blood, and that it was filtrable, though with diffi- 
culty, and very resistant to heat, a moist temperature of 70° C.— 
ie., many degrees higher than that to which it had been customary 
to submit infected and infested clothing—being necessary for its 
destruction. 

Acting on the hypothesis that one of the many varieties of insects 
infesting the troops was the intermediate host of the virus of the 
disease, as is the mosquito for the parasite of malaria, many experi- 
ments were carried out with the louse, the commonest of all. The 
choice proved to be a wise one, for by means hoth of a selected breed 
of lice and of lice obtained from the clothing of trench-fever patients 
it was shown that volunteers could be infected with the disease, the 
lice in the first instance having been previously fed on a patient. 
One’s hearty sympathy goes out to the volunteers, who fed these 
lice in specially constructed cells on their arms for many consecutive 
days, and one can appreciate the witticism, quoted in the Report : 
“(Ce n’est pas la morsure, c’est la promenade.” Other experi- 
ments prove that trench-fever patients may infect others in the 
usual ways, but the chief réle in the transmission of the disease 
is in all probability the louse. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book is that in which 
the question of the previous existence of the disease is discussed, 
and also the question whether trench-fever is a modified form of 
some other disease, such as one of the enteric group, or an imported 
exotic disease. These questions cannot be entered into here, but 
it seems probable that some of the low forms of fever in the 
armies during previous wars were the same disease, and that the 
disease is present in a sporadic form, with occasional unrecognized 
epidemics, even in peace time. The Commission definitely decide 
against the enteric group of infections, but reserve their opinion 
about the exutic diseases. 

Such an investigation could not have been carried out by one or 
two individuals in the short time required, so that team-work was 
necessary, and a very strong team was got together. We con- 
gratulate Major Richard P. Strong, the writer of the Report, 
on the readable style in which it is written, the ample 
justice done to previous investigators, and the unbiassed 
view taken of the whole problem. The Report is illustrated with 
numerous excellent diagrams and charts, and with photographs 
showing the arms of the unfortunate sufferers and the devices for 
applying the lice. The work done is undoubtedly of the greatest 
value, and the plan adopted may well serve as a model for future 
investigators. 





AT HOME IN THE WAR.* 
Ir is often piquant—and sometimes cruel—to contrast @ man’s 
latest book with his earliest. Many years ago, when Henley was 
Consul, Mr. Street turned author with The Autobiography of a Boy, 
displaying with a delicately reticent humour the mind of a young 
man about town, who was determined “ to live his own life ’’—in 
the cant phrase of the time—at others’ expense ; who philandered 
mildly with married women, and resolutely misinterpreted their 
gaily contemptuous laughter; who wrote soulful ballads which no 
editor would publish; and who, when a friend obtained for him 
some ‘“‘ work ”’ in the form least degrading to the Boy’s sensibilities— 
@ batch of books to review—*‘ ranged them on his table, forming a 
charming harmony of colour, and spoke of them wittily and well.” 
But his review of the whole parcel was merely two lines of Shelley :— 
**T looked on them nine several days, 
And then I saw that they were bad.” 

To renew one’s acquaintance with the irresponsible ‘“‘ Tubby ” is 
to heighten one’s enjoyment of these graceful and serious essays, 
which show the mind and spirit of an intellectual amateur of life 
reacting to the influences of the greatest event in the history of 
modern civilization. Mr. Street discusses the first feelings aroused 
by the bursting of the war cloud, the change of values, the mixing 
of classes, our views of Germans, the effect of the war on youth, on 
age, on books, on the theatre, and on Kensington Gardens :— 

“There is no place out of doors that so catches my emotion, that 
holds so much for me of dreams and memories. here are more 
beautiful places, so vaunting travellers will hasten to tell me, smiling 
their cheap superiority on my Cockney life. But the beauty of 
Kensington Gardens, at once ordered and wistful, is perfect of its 
kind—is at least a sufficient background for the charm of long 
association. And now the pathos is a thousand times 
more insistent, for though not literally, yet in effect this place 
stands for peacefulness and sanity surrounded by violence and 
unreason. That the violence and unreason are redeemed for the 
soul of men by the heroism and sacrifice of the brave men who are 
&iving their lives in quelling them does not alter this pathos. . . 
And the violence is not so very distant: one may go back from 
the sane and beautiful life of the trees to the monstrous silliness (in 


* 4t Home in the War. By G. 8. Street. 





itself) of an air raid. . - Pathetic or not, Kensington Gardens 
are permanent. . . . Yes: 

‘, . . the last thing whelmed 

In the ruining roar of Doom’ 
will not be, as Henley said, the gallows. It will be Kensington 
Gardens.” 

Mr. Street's essays tempt us to. quote him further; but we can 
do no more than indicate his subjects, and the manner in which 
they are set forth by one who early learned respect for conscientious 
craftsmanship in letters. Like many of his coevals, shut out from 
the fighting line, he has felt deeply the pain of a war in which the 
youngest perish first. ‘‘ Can any middle-aged man at home see—as 
he sees every day in the streets—young men with a limb gone, and 
not be ashamed to be alive?” And in the older men, not sent to 
death, but uprooted, which to many is worse than death, he finds 
the merit of those whose sacrifice was made not joyously but stoic- 
ally. These essays are slight in texture; but they have a fine 
sanity and human sympathy. Mr. Street realizes that war has 
engendered the True Democracy, and that love of country baa been 
reborn. 





FICTION. 





THE MAN FROM THE CLOUDS.‘ 

Mr. StorER CrovusTon, having written one excellent spy story, nas 
successfully challenged comparisons with himself in a second venture, 
The Man from the Clouds is even better than The Spy in Black. The 
opening is more dramatic, the psychology shown in the delineation 
of the principal characters more subtle. Nothing could be better 
than the way in which the antecedents and training of the narrator, 
ex-diplomatist, ex-actor, and R.N.V.R. officer, are made to influence 
his career and achievements as a spy-hunter. Roger Merton was 
rather at the mercy of his talent for impersonation; yet though it 
led him on false trails, it proved his salvation in the long run. The 
scene is laid almost entirely on one of the ‘* Windy Isles ”’ off the 
North of Scotland familiar to readers of The Spy in Black, and Mr. 
Storer Clouston’s use of local colour and atmosphere adds greatly 
to the impressiveness of the whole. It is not the business of a 
reviewer to reveal the plot in romances of this order. Let it suffice 
to say that there is only one German in the dramatis personae, and 
that in the character of Germania contra mundum he puts up a 
terribly efficient fight. Mr. Storer Clouston pays a remarkable 
tribute to the deliberate, intelligent, cultivated villainy, backed by 
desperate courage, which German secret agents have displayed 
throughout the war. The man who for two whole years “ played 
the part of a kind of isolated living base for the German Navy, as a 
spy, as a destroyer, and as a murderer,”’ is indeed ‘‘ brave, brutal, 
and extraordinary,” a powerfully conceived and consistently exe- 
cuted portrait of ‘‘ frightfulness " in excelsis. For the rest, there 
is excellent character study in the narrator, with his mingled enter- 
prise and diffidence, and in the heroine, Jean Rendall, who plays 
the chief part in the spy-hunt, and is all the more attractive for her 
moments of self-distrust. The minor personages are well drawn, 
and humour is not lacking, but Mr. Storer Clouston has made great 
strides as an artist since the days when he diverted us with such 
irresponsible extravaganzas as The Lunatic at Large and The Adven- 
tures of M. d’Haricot. 





ReaDABLE Novets.—The Burning Glass. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(Collins. 6s. net.)—Mlle. de Lespinasse is the heroine of ‘‘ Marjorie 
Bowen’s’’ new romance. The false emotions of the artificial age 
in which she lived have never been more vividly depicted than in 
this book. The Gate of Opportunity. By Sophie Cole. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s. net.)—As usual, the old streets of London provide the 
background for the greater part of Miss Sophie Cole’s story, Soho 
being the quarter which she has this time selected. It is a little 
difficult to believe in the hero of the book, but the heroine is an 
attractive presentment of a London girl of good education working 
for her living. 











GIFT-BOOKS. 
— 
STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Tue true story of the Navy during the war, so far as we know ib, 
has been more romantic than any tales of naval adventure that we 
have read. Nevertheless, Mr. Percy F. Westerman’s The Seoret 
Channel (A. and C. Black, 5s. net) is a creditable performance. 
His short stories, especially that which gives the title to the book, 
are ingeniously contrived and, on the whole, credible. The secret 
channel in question leads through the sandbanks off the mouth of 
the Elbe, which our submarines probably know a great deal better 
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than the enemy or the British public supposes. Knights of the Air, 
by Escott Lynn (W. and R. Chambers, ¢s. net), is an exciting tale 
of British airmen who, besides fighting enemy planes, land and raid 
a German headquarters and achieve other astonishing feats. It is 
elearly illustrated by Mr. Harold Earnshaw, who, the author tells 
us, having lost his right arm in the battle of the Somme, has trained 
himself to draw with his left hand. Mr. Earnshaw's pluck deserves 
to be recorded. Tam o° the Scouts, by Edgar Wallace (Newnes, 
Ss. net), is another story of the air, told with a good dea! of humour, 
about a Scottish champion. When Wolf Meets Wolf, by Mark 
Harborough (A. and C. Black, 5s. net), is a lively story of Boy 
Scouts, a German spy who keeps woives, and a thick-headed 
country policeman. The Banner of the White Horse, by Clarencs 
Marsh Case (Harrap, 5s. net), carries us back to the Saxon conquest 
of England, The author has taken pains with the historical setting, 
and the campaigns of the invaders are well described, though the 
dialogue is somewhat stilted. 

The Ledge on Bald Pace, by Major C. G. D. Roberts (Ward, Lock, 
and Co., 5s. net), is an attractive set of stories of the Wild West, 
in the author's well-known manner. In the first story a hunter, 
without his rifle, while crawling along a narrow ledge on the side of a 
precipice, encounters and evades a bear, who in turn is attacked bya 
bull-moose. Mr. Roberts describes such episodes with much skill. 
The longest story in the book deals with the adventures of a police 
dog in tracking criminals. In The Three Prefects (A. and C. 
Black, 5s. net) Mr. R. 8. Warren Bell has hit on a new idea for a 
school story by imagining a general strike against the inadequate 
dietary which prevails at Claverdon. The idea is well worked out.—— 
The same author has collected in Sreyhouse Days (Newnes, Ss. net) 
® number of amusing short stories of school life. 

A Patriotic Schoolgirl, by Angela Brazil (Blackie, 4s. 6d. net), 
is an amusing story of a boarding-school in war time. There is a 
spy-hunt in which, of course, the wrong person is suspected. The 
authoress makes ker girls talk slang, but that, as we all know, is 
the fashion. Another entertaining book, The School of Ups and 
Downs, by Elsie Jeannette Oxenham (Chambers, 5s. net), is mainly 
concerned with a summer camp on the Downs, where some enthusi- 
astic ‘‘ Brownies’ organize a “Camp Fire” after the manner of 
Hiawatha. It is well written and full of simple incident. Spoilt 
Cynthia at School, by May Baldwin (same publishers, 4s. net), is a 
pleasant school-story, dominated by the engaging figure of an old 
nurse who shows her courage in an air raid. The Girls of Chequer- 
irces, by Marion St. John Webb (Harrap, 6s. net), deals with some 
girls who are invited by an eccentric old lady to finish their educa- 
tion at a country-house on condition that they do not pry into a 
locked-up room. It is a novel and ingenious tale; the old lady, 
like Bluebeard, finds the condition violated. We like the womanly 
account of the untidy old scholar who acted for the mysterious 
benefactress. Cynthia Wins, by Bessie Marchant (Blackie, 4s. 6d. 
net), is an exciting story of a young girl in British Columbia who, 
by accident, foils the plans of a band of train-wreckers and saves 
her lover's fortune. The wild life of the backwoods is well de- 
ecribed. Too Near the Throne, by Alice Wilson Fox (S.P.C.K., 
5s. net), is an agreeable historical romance of Charles I.’s time, 
The heroine is supposed to be the daughter of Lady Arabella 
Stuart, Countess of Hertford, whom James I. imprisoned as a 
dangerous rival. We must not betray the secret of the plot, which 
is worked out with some care. Queen Jennie, by May Wynne 
(Chapman and Hall, 7s. net), deals with Jacobites in the Highlands 
and their encounters with hostile Campbells. It was perhaps a 
mistake to introduce a “ King Robert ”’ as the wholly imaginary 
hero, but the adventures are recounted with much spirit, The 
Black Dog's Rider, by E. E. Cowper (S.P.C.K., 5s. net), is a romance 
of Queen Anne’s reign, concerned with plots to ensnare or despoil 
an heiress and with the doings of a band of highwaymen. It is an 
entertaining tale. Jumped by Convicts, by Joy Merivale (same 
publishers, 3s. 6d. net), describes life up country in British Guiana ; 
while The Ivory Cross, by Forester Clarke (Robert Scott, 6s. net), 
is a pleasant story of farm life in Victoria. Such books, relating to 
the Dominions and Colonies oversea, deserve attention, 















































SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


LNotice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





Tue December Montuiies.—The Nineteenth Century contains 
an instructive article by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott on ‘‘ The Final 
Test ’—of the Allied Governments in solving the many difficulties 
in the way of a just and durable Peace. The Rev. A. H. Sewell, 


late chaplain to the British interned in Switzerland, gives some 
terrible examples of the brutality of German soldiers and civilians 
alike to our helpless prisoners, the survivors of whom he met on 
their release from captivity. Lord Blyth, advocating ‘‘ England's 
Aid to Devastated France,’”’ describes the devastation wrought by 
* the enemy in ten once prosperous departments, and the measures 








proposed by the French Government for the relief of the ruined 
peasantry. Miss Anna Martin’s outspoken article on ‘“ The Irre. 
sponsibility of the Father ” is an appeal to working men to lighten 
the domestic burden of their wives ; selfishness, however, is not con- 
fined to any one class. Dr, G. B. Grundy, writing on “ Imperial 
Preference—and After,” fears the effect on our Allies of any attempt 
to put a ring-fence round the British Empire; the perils Which 
he foresees cannot, however, escape the notice of any thoughtful 
statesman. General Callwell raises egain the old question of en 
exchange of “Gibraltar and Ceuta,” but admits that British 
sentiment, apart from other objections, stands in the way. Mr, 
G. W. T. Omond, discussing ** The Future of the Belgian Congo,” 
shows that by good government the Belgians have made their 
colony prosperous, and maintains that it would be grossly unjust 
to deprive them of it, as some Labour faddists and pro-German 
intriguers have proposed. In the Fortnightly Sir George Buchanan 
gives a most interesting account of “ The Russian Revolution, 
its Genesis and Aftermath.” He says that he repeatedly warned 
the Tsar of the dangers of his home policy, and that the Duma only 
wanted a reputable man as Premier. He says, too, that he warned 
the Provisional Government of the dangerous folly of loosening the 
discipline of the Army, though the Socialists and Bolsheviks both 
clamoured for the fatal decree and got it. His plain words about 
the horrors still being porpetrated by the Bolsheviks deserve wids 
circulation. M. Kerensky makes a long reply to Mr. Wilcox’s 
recent articles on ‘‘ Kerensky and Korniloff,’’ denying thet he be. 
trayed the General, and asserting that the General's “ rebellion ” 
stirred up the Bolsheviks to overthrow the Government. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, writing on ‘‘ Sovereignty and the League of Nations,” 
suggests by analozy with private contracts and by reference to 
Treaties that sovereigaty and independence are not really inter- 
changeable terms, and that a Stato entering a League of Nations 
would not renounce its independence. Mr. Archibald Hurd, ironically 
heading his article ‘‘ How We Muddled Through,” contends that 
our victory has really been a triumph of organization, especially 
on the part of the Navy, in which ‘** muddling ” 
Lord Bryce in the Contemporary makes a powerful and reasoned 
plea for ‘‘ Tho Futuro of Armenia,” sugzesting that America should 
take charge of the country for twenty years until tho shattered 
Armenian nation has recovered its strength. He justly observes 
that the idea of letting Turkish troops police the country is like 
setting wolves to guard sheep. There are several! Liboral and Labour 
appeals for support in the General Election. Sir Frederick Maurice 
reviews ‘‘ The Eastern and Western Controversy ” in an interesting 
article, and shows once more that the Western Front was the vital 
spot in the war. Incidentally he points out that General Allenby’s 
latest despatch is at variance with the Prime Minister's statement 
about the strength of the white troops in Palestine and Egypt. 
Mr. W. H. Dawson, discussing the situation in Germany, thinks 
that the deposed monarchs will return because Germany is not 
ready for a Republic; “the idea of William II.’s restoration as 
Emperor, however, is inconceivable.”’ It will be, if justice is done 
to that man, but we see no reason for supposing that the Germans 
detest the Emperor for his crimes rather than for his failure. Mrs. 
Drew contributes a charming article in memory of the late Dr. 
Henry Scott Holland. In the National Review General Maurice 
comments on “‘ Our Victories in the West,”” emphasizing the decisive 
nature of the shattering blows directed at the Hindenburg fortified 
system. ‘In three months of continuous fighting our men have 
won seven victories, each of greater importance than any won by 
British Armies in the long struggle against Napoleon.” ‘‘ If Foch,” 
he adds in a happy phrase, “has been the Architect of Victory, 
Haig has been his Master-Builder.’’ Sir Charles Callwell’s criticism 
of “‘ The German Great General Staff ”’ is judicialin tone. He credits 
the enemy with foresight in providing plenty of heavy and mobile 
guns, and above all machine-guns, and with skill in handling such 
vast forces ; he blames the General Staff for the weakness of their 
field artillery and the bad shooting of theirinfantry. He reserves his 
gravest censure forthe “‘frightfulness by order,” which has character- 
ized the German Army from first to last, and which has infuriated 
instead of cowing the Allied peoples, who are not docile like the 
Germans. Mr. Maxse in a pungent article contends that ‘‘ The 
Acid Test of Statesmanship ” in the case of the Coalition Ministry 
will be its determination to make Germany pay the cost of the war. 
A “Lance-Corporal’s”’ account of the soldier’s point of view in 
“** We’ and ‘ They,’ or Democracy at War,” is well worth reading, 
Blackwood’s contains the first instalment of the amusing 
‘* Experiences of a War Baby ” by a young naval officer who was 
at Osborne when the war began and soon afterwards joined the 
Grand Fleet. The Commander, to whom he and his fellow-Midship- 
men presented themselves on board their ship, “greeted the glad 
news of our arrival with little ceremony but just said ‘Take the 
young d—ls to the gun-room.’”’ ‘‘ Quex”’ begins to describe in @ 
lively fashion ‘“* The Return Push ”’ of last July, south of the Somme. 
Sir John Simon contributes a brief but impressive description of the 
peasantry fleeing towards Amiens before the German advance in 
March. Mr. J. A. Strahan’s witty paper on “ The Bench and Bar 
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of England 
paper :— 

“The Court of Chancery was called a Court of Conscience because 
it intervened to compel the defendant to soil his conscience ; and 
it acted in this way because the early Chancellors were all ecclesi- 
Hence the maxim that Equity acts in personam.” 


” contains an excellent “‘ howler ” from an examination- 


astics. 
But the article which every one will read is Ccneral Callwell’s 
lively account of “The War Office in War Time,” overrun by 
excitable amateurs, and of the War Council in 1915—“‘a great 
number of exceedingly intelligent civilians, who discussed at 
inordinate length matters that they did not understand, and who 
arrived at the wrong, or else at no conclusion.’ The late Director 
of Military Operations comments caustically on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
“paroxysms of strategical percipience,” and on Mr. Churchill's 
industry in “ evolving a serics of most masterly memoranda, each 
advocating an entirely new war policy or urging the claims to atten- 
tion of some theatre of suggested operations to which nobody pre- 
viously had turned his mind,”’ without ever considering “resources, 
and means, and time, and distance, and climate, and communica- 
tions, and tonnage, and landing-places,” which the dull soldier and 
sailor think important. ° 

The Round Tabie for December suggests that, as the Peace 
Conference “at its first session cannot hope to produce a written 
constitution for the globe or a genuine government of mankind,” 
it should “establish a permanent annual conference between foreign 
ministers themselves, with a permanent secretariat, in which, as at 
the Peace Conference itself, all questions at issue between States 
can be discussed and if possible settled by agreement.” The Peace 
Conference would thus merge into a League of Nations much as the 
Imperial Conference is merging into a new central Board of Control 
for the Empire. In 
a reasoned survey of *‘ The Financial and Economic Future ”’ it is 
pointed out that British industry needs capital, but that it will not 
divert the British investor from foreign and Colonial enterprises 
The same emphasis is laid on security as 
“Until the wage-carner has been 


The proposed League is discussed at length. 
prof g £ 
” 


unless it offers security. 
the wage-earner’s chief desire. 
given a position of economic security which nothing but his own 
fault can destroy, the wages system as a sysiem has not been tried.” 
Mr. Asquith’s advocacy of “‘ the national minimum” is based on 
this idea, which obviously rules out Bolshevism. 

We have received a copy of the Message addressed by the Governor 
of the Gold Cozst, Sir Hugh Clifferd, to the Legisletive Council 
in regard to the Estimates for 1919, which throws an interesting 
light on the Constitution«l development of the Colony. It appears 
that the Legislative Council has latcly been enlarged so es to include, 
besides the chief officials, three European residents instead of two, and 
no fewer than six native representatives where there were only two 
before. Three of the six natives sre Chiefs, representing the 
three main tribal groups, while the other three have been selected 
from the educated natives, who, as the Governor says, are “in some 
respects far ahead of the bulk of their countrymen.” The new 
Council, Sir Hugh Clifford thinks, is far more efficient than the 
eld one. It affords an object-lesson in our liberal but cautious 
methods of governing Dependencies, where the welfare of the natives 
is the British administrator's primary concern. Nothing could be 
more flagrantly unjust than the suggestion, sometimes mede by 
Socialists, that there is no essential difference between British and 
German Colonial rule. Sir Hugh Clifford’s brief account of the 
deplorable conditions prevailing in the neighbouring ex-German 
colony of Togoland when it was occupied by Gold Coast forces in 
1914 shows that Germon and British methods are poles asunder. 





Réveille. No. 2. Edited by John Galsworthy. (Stationery 
Office. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Galsworthy has enlisted many distin- 


guished contributors, like Mr. Hardy, M. Brieux, Sir Owen Seaman, 
end Mr. Chesterton, for this second number of his quarterly, and 
gives a coloured caricature of Major Augustus John by Mr. Max 
Beerbohm as a frontispiece. The purpose of Réveille is to arouse 
end maintain public interest in the disabled sailor and soldier, and 
the second number, we think, achieves this even more fully then 
did the first. Mr. Galsworthy in his article ‘‘ Looking Ahead ” 
says plainly that the ‘decentralized and democratic way” of 
providing for the disabled locally, which has been adopted in 
preference to a centralized scheme, is very slow. Between April Ist 
and September 17th fresh pension claims from 134,013 disabled 
soldiers were dealt with, but only 6,200 men were admitted to 
training. Probably half the disabled men went back to their old 
employment, but many of the remainder must, we fear, have been 
left without the special assistance that they needed. M. Brieux’s 
striking article on ‘ Blinded Soldiers and Our Duty ” is one among 
several that must impress every reader. 





Personalia. By E.S. P. Haynes. (Selwyn and Blount. 4s 6d. 
net.}—In this pleasant little volume of essays may be found 
reminiscences of the late Edward Thomas; of Master George Pollock, 


who was a son of the famous Chief Baron and who died in 1915 at 
the age of ninety-three ; of Sir Harris Nicolas, the sailor and learned 
antiquary who edited Nelson's despatches ; and of George Mogridge, 
otherwise *“* Old Humphrey,” whose fervid prose and verse delighted 
many pious readers in the first half of the last century. ‘“‘ Old 
Humphrey,” the author tells us, took an “ exuberant delight ” 
in family vaults. The one blemish on his career was, it seems, 
an adventure in France with a too convivial courier who took advan- 
tage of ‘‘ Old Humphrey’s ” ignorance of French to make him pay 
nineteen francs for a meal consisting mainly of brandy. 





Tory Democracy. By Henry Bentinck. (Methuen and Co. 
3s. Gd. net.)—Lord Henry Bentinck professes himself a disciple of 
Disraeli. In this enthusiastic little book he expounds the case for 
the New Toryism with its gospel of the Commonwealth as against 
the narrower creeds of Liberalism and Labour. He shows that in 
regard to agriculture, education, housing, public health, and Poor 
Law reform he and some of his political friends have helped to get 
things done. He reminds us that a Housing Bill promoted by them 
in 1912 was rejected with contumely by Mr. Burns and Mr. Lloyd 
George because it proposed a Treasury grant, which is the basis of 
the new Government housing scheme. Lord Henry Bentinck 


should revise his assertion that the ‘‘ economic boycott... is 
prolonging the war”; that strange delusion has been dissi- 


pated by the enemy’s collapse. He should also devcte a little 
more attention to the Irish question. It is wrong to blame ourselves 
or Ulster for the folly of the Nationalists or the madness of Sinn Fein ; 
and it is wholly inaccurate to suggest that Ulster has not shown a 
spirit of compromise. 





Selected Speeches and Documents in British Cclonial Policy, 1763- 
1917. Edited by A. B. Keith. 2 vols. (H. Milford. 4s. net.)— 
These two little volumes in the “ Weorld’s Classics ” a 
well-chosen series of speeches and documents illustrating the 
growth of responsible government in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africe; the nature of Dominion rights in 
regard to foreign affairs ; and Imperial and Dominion opinions on 
Imperial unity. It begins with the Royal Proclamation of 1763 
extending English law to Quebec ; the Quebee Act of 1774, which 
reversed that Proclamation, restored French law, and gave complete 
toleration to Roman Catholics; and the celebrated judgment of 
Lord Mansfield in ‘‘ Campbell v. Hail,’ which decided that the 
Crown, having once granted legislative institutions to a Colony, 
could not of its own volition -undo the grant—though the Jamaican 
Assembly in 1866 voluntarily surrendered its powers to the Crown. 
The selection ends with Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s fine speech of 1914, 
supporting the proposal to send a Canadian Army to our help, with 
the Paris economic resolutions of 1916, and with some of the chief 
speeches at the Imperial War Conference of last year. It is an 
excellent book, well edited and well indexed, which should be widely 
read, 


contain 





The Saxon Bishops of Welis. By J. Armitage Robinson. (H. 
Milford, for the British Academy. 5s. net.)—This valuable though 
highly technical essay by the Dean of Wells deals with some of the 
difficult problems of English history in the tenth century. When 
Alfred died there were only two Bishops in Wessex. Under his 
son, Edward the Elder, probably in 909 or 910, a Wiltshire diocese 
with its seat at Ramsbury was taken out of Winchester, and dioceses 
for Somerset and Devon, with their seats at Wells and Crediton, 
were taken out of Sherborne. Wells, as the Dean explains, was 
chosen because it was more central for the county than Bath, on 
the Mercian border, and because it was near to the Court at Cheddar 
and near also to Glastonbury. The first Bishop of Wells, Athelm, 
came from Glastonbury. When he was promoted to Canterbury, 
he sent for his nephew Dunstan and commended him to the young 
King Athelstan. Thus a Bishop of Wells played a decisive part 
in tenth-century politics, 





Map Work. By Seymour Bryant and T. H. Hughes. (Clarendcn 
Press. 5s. net.}—As a stock-pot for lecturers on topography and 
field-surveying. Map Work will be warmly welcomed by teachers of 
such subjects, both military and civil. An excellent feature that 
is far too often absent from such books is the attention given to the 
correct and intelligent visualization of the map in terms of actual 
country, the conversion, as it were, of plans into elevations, and 
vice-versd. Even the oft-told tale of ‘‘ contours,’ “ scales,” and 
such-like is presented with a certain freshness that comes gratefully 
after four long years of “ officialese-and-water.”” There is nothing 
dull about maps, but there would seem to have been some sort of 
convention ordaining that this romantic subject be universally 
treated in a spirit of detached and ponderous solemnity. This 
book gives hope of better days ahead. 








Messrs. Edward Stanford have issued in good time for the Election 
an excellent coloured T'wo-Inch Map of London and its Environs 
(7s. 6d.), showing the new Parliamentary divisions, many of which 
differ widely from the old, especially in the outer ring of Greater 











London, where boroughs have multiplied. Walthamstow and 
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Leyton with two seats apiece, West Ham with four seats instead of 
two, Tottenham with two seats, Hornsey, Finchley, Willesden, 
Acton, Ealing, Chiswick, and Richmond are among the Parliament- 
ary novelties of this interesting map. 


LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE 


CATALOGUE 
SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION 


Liberty & Go., Ltd., Regent Street, London, and Paris. 











THRESHER & GLENNY, 


Outfitters: by Appointment to His Majesty. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS. 


CIVIL, MINISTERIAL, AND 
CONSULAR UNIFORMS. 


Estimates forwarded on request, also informa- 
tion or regulations affecting the wearing of 
uniform on ceremonial and other occasions, 


152 & 153 STRAND, W.C. 2, 


NEXT TO SOMERSET HOUSE, 


LONDON. 


Central 1209. 
Telephone { Eentra! 1340. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
KHAKI HANDKERCHIEFS 


are much appreciated by our fighting men. Pack some 
in the next parcel. We have several qualiti pl 
is:—No, B.a8, Fine Mercerised Khaki Handkerchiefs, 
about 18} ins. square, with :in, Border. 7/3 per Dozen. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


HAMPTONS EASY CHAIRS. 


Hamptons No. 11197 A over Easy Chair, upholstered all hair and 
covered with nted = Line Best workmanship throughout. idth 
2 ft, 6 in,, height 2 ft. 9 in., depth 2 ft. 6 in, “ oo 211 108. Od. 


HAMPTONS _ Pall Matt gast. 8.w.1. 


and at Buenos Aires. 
Hamptons pay Carriage to any railway station in Great Britain. 








Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™ 
473 OXFORD STREET W. 

ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 2% TO 50% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500, 


INDIGESTION 
A famous Physician’s Remedy 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory & Moore stro 
tecommend Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges, which they make from Dr. Jenner's 
original f They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. 

TxrsTimony :—‘ With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others w 
have . Jenner's OT eclboms Lozenges and derived great benefit from ther 
i ra of digestion seom really strengthened, and the distressing FLATU- 

NCE lem “which 


I suffered is an relieved,” 
B—— tried the Absorbent Lozenges 
of ‘4 ITY 
Further suppl 


“I found Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges wonderfull ree » ventin 
a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think is desctlled a0 GER PAIN. 
T have suffered much from this, but since taking the lozenges Rave: elt vin a different 
person. 











and pesd they gave rellef in an attack 
F THE STOMACH when the usual indigestion treatment had failed, 
obtained locally led gradually to a complete cure.” 


aa, cand, ver ae i +" wing ¢ this, and couse —— , ———, and your remedy 
e n relievin and consequen' 
4 ate Peet r y curing the almost incessant 


Boxes 1/3, 3) "3 ad 5/-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application, Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Ghemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 





ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS 222,281,718 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTORCAR,MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. oFrices { 1 orth Joho, SSrect, LUNDOM 








as 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 


can provide for the future welfare of CHILDREN 
under their care, by taking up a Children’s Policy 
with the Scottish Widows Fund. 


Write for special pamphlets “ How to Provide for the Children’s 
Future” and “ Educational Endowments for Children,” 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 
FOUNDED 1815. 
Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 47 Millions. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 


FREE BOOKLET. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
28 Cornhill, E.0. 3, and 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W,.1, 


SEND FOR 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St, Andrew Square, EDINBURGH, 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
89,700,000 
er over £31,000 for each Working Day 


FOR SALE. 


IGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Gentlemen's 
Sons in the West of England. School full with 46 boarders spaying 1 100 guineas 
a’ annum, plus extras, Ave: > net fits nearly £1,500. Freehol ly 
ullt, with 10 acres of ground. £12, required for the whole. £6,000 could be | 
1a eee —Furthe t particulars apply T. 2829, Messra, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
I Transfer Agents, 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


© peeled scnouGs OF WOLVERHAMPTON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 

The Education Committee of the County Borough of Wolverhampton tavite 

Li for the p of Director of Education. 

“The person appointed will be aguized to act as Educational Adviser to the Com- 
mittee, and wil responsible, Committee, for the supervision and control 
of its work. He must devote the waels of his time to the duties of tho Office, 

The salary offered is £800 per aaa and the engagement will be terminable by 

three months’ notice on either sid 

wiApplteations (0 ~~ forms which oar be obtained from the mapentnet with co 
of not more than three recent testimonials, must be addressed to the CHAIRMAN 
of the EDUCATION COMMITTEE, and A dellveeed at the Education Offices, Town 
Hall, Wolverhampton, in a sealed envelope endorsed “ — for appointment as 
Director,” not later than noon on the December, 1918, 


Canvassing {s strl strictly prohibited, BOBATIO BREVIT? 


Town Clerk’s Office, 
Town Hail, Wolverhampton, Town Clerk and Clerk to the 
Education Authority. 


November 19th, 1918, 


ICHMOND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (SURREY).— 
‘anted, im January, for Spring Term —-, a SENIOR FRENOH 
MISTRESS. Must have resided in France. Salary 4 guineas =~ i" - — Applica- 
tions, stating age, ey pes and qualifications, and 


copies of 
recent testimonials, to be 


by 
sent to the ACTING TIRAD-MISTHESS at the 
( siomeund AND LATYMER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Ifley Road, Hammersmith, London. 
PPOINTMENT of HEAD-MISTRESS. 
APPLICATIONS a invited for the above POST, which will become vacant at 
midsummer next. Candidates must hold a University — or its equivalent. 
mencing salary £500, with yearly increments of £25 over the period of four 
years, with the use of school house and other emoluments. 
Application —_ and other particuiars to be obtained from the "7 to the 
Governors, 0. WIGAN, M.A., Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.0. 
All applications —~" be received by the 2ist of January, 1919, 


EQUIRED, for week in e centres in Serbia, LADIES 
with © moe in BEBOULOSL Rs or as SANITARY INSP ROTORS, 
HEALTH VIS ORS and RE Mee ee by letter for pe 
Lady GROGAN, Serbian Relief id i ion, S.W. 7. 


NIVERSITY OF MANOHESTEB! 
(Faculty of Technology.) 
The Manchester Municipal 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


APPOINTMENT OF 
PROFESSOR OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGY. 
Applications for the Professorship of Textile Technology in the Faculty of Tech- 
paca of the University of eee Ay invited by the City Council and the Univorality 
, may be received until 15th January, 1919, the date having been deferred ta 
= interests of possible candidates who have been serving with H.M, Forces. 


Salary: £800 a year. Conditions of 4 er tee and form of application may be 
obtained from the Registrar, College of Technology, Manchester. 


Cany essing, olthae Gnetty or indirectly, will dinquality a condiinte for appointment, 

















YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.— 


Wanted, in January, CLASSICAL MISTRESS with Oxford or Cambridge 
Salary from £180 to £250, according to qualifications and exper! 


Degree. 











